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The Administrative Structure of the 
Harvard University Library 


HIS article is an attempt at brief description of the pres- 

ent administrative structure of the Harvard Univ 

Library; it will not trace the historical background of the 

organization that now prevails. A comparable description 
was published during 1943, and may be of interest to anyone who cares 
to survey the changes produced by the past ten years.’ 

The text that follows will adhere, as closely as seems practicable, to 
the chart on page 7, and will clothe that skeleton to some extent, but 
it should be emphasized that, although words can describe administra- 
tive relationships more accurately than lines, a summary of this kind 
must deal largely in generalities and leave out the exceptions, person- 
alities, customs, and similar factors that may sometimes be as important 
as any provision of the statutes but cannot be defined in a reasonably 
short statement. 

At the top of the chart is an electorate composed of those who have 
received any degree from Harvard. Only those upon whom an A.M. 
or an honorary degree is conferred may vote immediately; all others 
must wait until the fifth election following receipt of their first Harvard 
degree, and officers of government and instruction in the University 
are disenfranchised until they become emeriti. At each annual election 
the voters choose five Overseers, who serve for a term of six years; con- 
sequently there are thirty members who, with the President and the 
Treasurer of the University ex officio, constitute the Board of Over- 
seers. As a means of keeping itself informed, the Board now has more 
than forty visiting committees. One of these is assigned to the Univer- 
sity Library, and most of the rest are concerned with schools, depart- 
ments, or other divisions of Harvard that maintain libraries. The 
chairman of each visiting committee must be an Overseer, but most of 


the persons serving on a committee usually are not members of the 
Board. 


* Edwin E. Williams, “The Administrative Organization of the Harvard University 
Library,’ College and Research Libraries, 1V (1942/43), 218-227. 
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The Board of Overseers is the University’s supreme authority, but 
does not administer or initiate legislation; it is a board of review, for, as 
provided by the Charter Appendix that was passed by the General 
Court of the Colony on 23 October 1657, ‘the corporation shall be re- 
sponsable vnto, & those orders & by lawes shallbe alterable by, the 
ouerseers according to theire discretion.’ ” 

The Corporation, therefore, is Harvard’s governing body in the 
usual sense of that term. It is composed of five Fellows, the President 
of the University, and the Treasurer, and, in the terms of the Charter, 
has ‘perpetuall succession’; subject, of course, to the consent of the 
Overseers, it elects a successor whenever one of its members resigns, 
retires, or dies. All officers of instruction and administration appointed 
for more than one year are appointed by the Corporation with the 
consent of the Overseers. It should be noted that, while officers of 
instruction are subject to removal ‘only for grave misconduct or neg- 
lect of duty’ if appointed without limitation of time, administrative 
officers may be removed from office by the Corporation ‘whenever, in 
its opinion, their duties are not satisfactorily discharged.’ 

The President is directed by the Statutes to ‘act as the ordinary 
medium of communication between the Corporation and the Overseers, 
and between the Corporation and the Faculties’; he is ex officio the 
presiding officer of each Harvard faculty. He also presides over the 
University Council, which consists of all Harvard professors and cer- 
tain other officials; its function is ‘to consider questions which concern 
more than one Faculty, and questions of University policy,’ but it has 
not met frequently. 

There are nine faculties. The Provost of the University is ex officio 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, which has under its immedi- 
ate charge both Harvard College and the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences; the eight other faculties also have their deans, administrative 
boards, libraries, library committees, and librarians. 

The University Library consists of all the collections of books in the 
possession of the University, and the Statutes provide that the Director 
of the University Library shall be ex officio a member of each library 
committee, that the chief librarian of each collection shall annually 
make a report to him, and that he shall ‘visit and inspect’ these libraries. 


* This quotation, like those from the Statutes that follow, is taken from the pre- 
liminary pages of the annual Catalogue of the University. 
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Tue Liprarigs OF THE E1cHT PRoFESSIONAL-SCHOOL FACULTIES 


It should be emphasized that a faculty committee directs the admin- 
istration of each of the professional-school libraries, makes the rules for 
its use, and directs the purchase of books; the Director of the University 
Library is not the chief administrative officer of these libraries. Indeed, 
since the present Director was trained for general library work and, as 
Librarian of Harvard College, has the large and complex general col- 
lections of the University directly under his supervision, he would 
think it absurd to try, on the side, to administer the Harvard Law 
School Library with its three-quarters of a million volumes in a field 
of which he knows relatively little. 

Even if he had encyclopaedic knowledge, it would be physically im- 
possible for the Director to administer the professional-school libraries 
satisfactorily; fortunately, however, his function is to serve as a coordi- 
nating and advisory officer. He can be called upon for advice or help 
when technical questions or staff problems arise and, either by invita- 
tion or on his own initiative, can at any time discuss administrative 
matters with any of the chief librarians. The Director is also in a posi- 
tion to consult the dean of any faculty or to go directly to the Provost 
or to the President when he feels that any problem calls for special 
consideration. He receives a copy of the budget of each library and is 
free to comment on it to the dean or librarian concerned, or to the 
President. 

This is not the place for a discussion of the philosophy of depart- 
mental or special libraries, which, it is hoped, can be treated in a later 
issue of the BuLLETIN, but the Director would like to record here his 
conviction that the situation as regards such libraries at Harvard is at 
least as satisfactory as in any other large American university. There 
may be theoretical objections, but the Harvard system works and, the 
Director believes, enables him to give more genuine help to the librarians 
of the professional-school libraries than would be given if the Univer- 
sity Library were more closely centralized. 

The libraries of these eight faculties, it should be noted, contain 
nearly thirty-five per cent of the books in the University Library.* 


*The names of Harvard libraries and the number of volumes and pamphlets 
possessed by each are given in the annual Catalogue of the University and in the 
Annual Report of the Director. Research resources and book-selection problems 
and procedures throughout the University were recently summarized by Keyes D. 
Metcalf and Edwin E. Williams in ‘Harvard’s Book Collections,’ Harvarp Lisrary 
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The Law School Library, with a collection more than twice as large as 
any of the others, has approximately forty regular employees; in addi- 
tion to a Treasure Room staff it has departments for Acquisitions, Bind- 
ing, Cataloguing, and Circulation. The Baker Library of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration has a staff nearly as large as the Law 
School Library; its departments are Acquisition, Cataloguing, Circula- 
tion, Collating and Binding, and Reference, and there are special divi- 
sions to handle manuscripts, corporate records, and a collection on 
aviation. 

The staffs of the other libraries, each consisting of from two to 
twelve full-time employees, are small enough to require little formal 
departmentalization. However, the Medical Library, which serves both 
the Faculty of Medicine and the Faculty of the School of Public Health, 
has five branch libraries. One of these is the Library of the School of 
Dental Medicine, which has no separate faculty of its own but, like the 
Medical School, comes under the Faculty of Medicine. The others, 
which are also supervised by the Librarian of the Medical Library, are 
the Anatomical, Bowditch (physiology and biology), Lucien Howe 
(ophthalmology), and Magrath (legal medicine) libraries. 

Two separate collections, each with its own librarian, are main- 
tained by the Faculty of Design — the Architecture Library and the 
Landscape Architecture and Regional Planning Library. Legally, 
something less than half of the Divinity School’s library belongs to 
Harvard, for the remainder, though it has been shelved with Harvard’s 
books since 1911, is the property of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. The Graduate School of Education maintains a smaller library 
than the other professional schools, as it has transferred to Widener 
most of the historical material in its field and can house little more than 
a working collection in Lawrence Hall. 

The Graduate School of Public Administration is unique because 
each member of its faculty is also a member in full standing of some 
other faculty of the University. Its library was organized at a time 
when the Widener building was seriously overcrowded, and large 
collections of public documents were transferred to it from the College 
Library. There has always been close coordination between Widener 
and the library in Littauer, which is supported in part by funds from 


Buttetin, V (1951), 51-62, 209-220, ‘Acquisition Policies of the Harvard Library,’ 
HLB, VI (1952), 15-26, and ‘Book Selection for the Harvard Library,’ HLB, V1 
(1952), 193-201. 
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the general collection’s budget. Five seminar or committee collections 
in the Littauer building are administered under the direction of pro- 
fessors but supervised to some extent by the assistant in charge of the 
Graduate School of Public Administration Library. 

In concluding this statement on the libraries of the professional- 
school faculties, it should be added that they, like all other Harvard 
libraries, are free to call upon the College Library (i.e., the Widener 
staff) to purchase and to catalogue books for them. The smaller units 
occasionally make some use of these services. All the libraries in ques- 
tion contribute cards for their acquisitions to the Union (or Official) 
Catalogue in Widener, which is a nearly complete author list of all 
books in the University Library * and provides information on holdings 
by telephone. 


OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Harvard University Archives are housed in the Widener build- 
ing at present and are a charge against the College Library budget, but 
they serve all faculties and their Custodian, in practice, is an officer of 
the University who deals with administrative authorities of the various 
faculties in regard to archival matters just as the Director does on 
questions of library policy. 

The Editor, who happens to have his office in the Houghton Library, 
is also attached to the College Library for budgetary purposes, but the 
BuLietin and other publications he edits are issued on behalf of the 
Harvard Library as a whole. 

The University Bindery is not a part of the Library, but the Director 
is in general charge of it, and its manager reports to him. The services 
of the Bindery are available to all libraries and individuals connected 
with Harvard, but no library is required to have its binding done there. 

It has not seemed necessary to complicate the accompanying chart by 
trying to make it indicate Harvard’s relationship to the New England 
Deposit Library, which is operated by Harvard and nine other research 
institutions in the Boston area as a cooperative libraries’ library for the 
storage of little-used materials. Its governing board represents the 
participating libraries; the Director has served as Vice-President and 
— because Harvard rents more space and is nearer to Brighton than 
any of the other members — as its executive officer. 


‘The House libraries and a few others that consist almost entirely of duplicates 
of books in the general collections are not represented there. 
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Lipraries AFFILIATED WITH THE FacuLty or ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Director of the Harvard University Libra y is ex officio Librar- 
ian of Harvard College, so it is a theoretical rather than a practical 
question as to whether the Director or the Librarian is responsible for 
the Archives, the Editor, the University Bindery, or the New England 
Deposit Library. Likewise, though it is technically the Librarian who 
deals with the special libraries that are to be considered hereafter, the 
Librarian’s relations with most of them are remarkably similar to those 
of the Director with the libraries of the eight professional-school 
faculties. 

One group of special libraries is described in the Catalogue as ‘affil- 
iated with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences,’ and the most important 
collections of this kind are those that belong to research institutions. 
The Statutes specify that “The Provost of the University, who shall be 
ex-officio Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, shall have under 
his general charge the following museums, libraries, and institutions for 
advanced study and research, and such others as may from time to 
time be designated by the Governing Boards, and he shall make an 
annual report to the President . . .’ 

Not all of the institutions are specified in the Statutes. Two, indeed, 
are legally the property of separate corporations, but the Provost, as 
Chairman of the Administrative Committee of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection (Washington, D. C.)-and as a Trustee 
of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, is concerned with both. In any 
case, all are regarded in practice as coming within the provisions of the 
paragraph of the Statutes dealing with the College Library, which 
specifies: “The Collection known as the Harvard College Library is for 
the general use of the whole University, but as it is in a special sense the 
Library of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, it is included as a sub- 
department of that Faculty under the Provost of the University. With 
it are included for administrative purposes the special libraries belong- 
ing to the Department of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences as well as 
the libraries of the various institutions for advanced study and research 
which are under the Provost of the University.’ 

The Library Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, of 
which the Librarian is ex officio Chairman, is intended to represent that 
Faculty in advising the Librarian and the Provost on questions affecting 
the special libraries, but it has been more actively concerned with the 
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general collections of the College Library (Widener, Houghton, and 
Lamont), and will be considered in the section of this article that deals 
with those collections. 

Eight libraries belong to research institutions in the field of biology 
—the Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, the Atkins Garden and 
Research Laboratory at Soledad (Cuba), the Farlow Library and 
Herbarium, the Gray Herbarium, the Harvard Forest at Petersham, 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology, the Oakes Ames Library of 
Economic Botany, and the Oakes Ames Orchid Library. 

Seven libraries belong to the five remaining research institutions. 
The Astronomical Observatory has one library at the Boyden Station 
in Bloemfontein (South Africa) and a second in Cambridge, the latter 
with a small branch at the Oak Ridge Station. The Blue Hill Meteor- 
ological Observatory maintains a working collection in Milton but 
has had to transfer part of its library to Cambridge because of space 
problems. The Fogg Museum has a special collection for the Rubel 
Asiatic Research Bureau in addition to its Fine Arts Library, which is 
heavily used by both graduate and undergraduate students. The 
Mineralogical Museum has a valuable research collection, and the 
Peabody Museum Library is outstanding nationally in its field of 
archaeology and ethnology. 

It is evident that the research institutions have highly specialized 
libraries, and their locations include South Africa, Cuba, the District 
of Columbia, and several Massachusetts towns other than Cambridge. 
The Librarian of Harvard College can offer help and advice, but 
would not wish to administer these collections if he could; whether 
acting as Director or as Librarian he believes in the policy that he has 
sometimes termed ‘coordinated decentralization.’ 

Eight small collections that the Catalogue lists as ‘office libraries’ are 
also classified with those affiliated with the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 
They are a miscellaneous group — two serve special research projects, 
the Study of Adult Development and the Russian Research Center; one 
is for the use of the Nieman Fellows; one for visiting preachers; and 
one for patients in the Stillman Infirmary. The Medical Adviser’s 
Office and the Department of Physical Training have libraries, and the 
Schofield collection for visiting professors is not in use at present. The 
office libraries are operated by professors, secretaries, and other em- 
ployees, none of whom are full-time librarians. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES OF THE FACULTY oF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Committee on International and Regional Studies and sixteen 
regular departments or divisions of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
maintain working or research libraries. Other departments — Anthro- 
pology, Architectural Sciences, Astronomy, Biophysical Chemistry, 
Far Eastern Languages, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, Govern- 
ment, and Mineralogy and Petrography — might need such libraries if 
they were not served by the collections of professional-school faculties 
or research institutions; but still others — Celtic, Comparative Litera- 
ture, Economics, History, and Slavic — seem to have found the general 
collection of the College Library sufficient for their needs. 

The libraries of the departments vary considerably in size and in 
research value, though none is so outstanding as some of the special 
libraries mentioned earlier in this article. The collections for Applied 
Science,” Biology, Chemistry, and Physics * cover subjects in which 
Widener collects very little, but the Biological Laboratories Library 
of the Department of Biology largely duplicates holdings of the re- 
search institutions in its field, and each of the others, while it is Har- 
vard’s major library in its subject, is overshadowed to some extent 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Library. In Mathematics, 
Music (for which the Music Department also has the separate Isham 
Library of Early Instrumental Music), Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Social Relations, the libraries of the departments have less material than 
Widener but supplement the general collection in some measure. 

The libraries of the remaining departments — Classics, English, 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, Linguistics, Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Sanskrit and Indian Studies, and Semitic Languages and 
Literatures — are located in rooms on the top floor of Widener, and 
are supervised on behalf of the Librarian by the Assistant Librarian in 
charge of Widener reference services. For the most part, these collec- 
tions provide graduate students with additional copies of books that 
are to be found in the stacks beneath. 

Administrative responsibility for some of the departmental libraries 
has been delegated to the College Library, and all the materials added 

*In addition to its Gordon McKay Library of Engineering (including Sanitary 


Engineering), the Applied Science Division has a Computation Laboratory Library 
and a Mining and Metallurgy Library. 


*The Physics Department maintains both the Physics Research and the Nuclear 
Laboratory Libraries. 
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to several of them are ordered and catalogued by the Widener staff. 
No charge is made for these services, but costs of acquisitions and all 
other expenses of these libraries are paid by the departments to which 
they belong, not by the College Library. Their librarians are appointed 
either by the Librarian of Harvard College with the approval of the 
department or by the department with his approval. 

In addition, there are ten special libraries primarily for the use of 
undergraduates. Three — for astronomy, biochemical sciences, and 
classics — are tutorial collections, and three others — for astronomy, 
geography, and physics — are laboratory libraries. Small libraries are 
maintained in connection with the instruction offered in military and 
in naval science, and the Modern Language Center supplies books for 
students in the relatively elementary language courses. Since the course 
known as ‘English A’ is no longer to be given, the future of its special 
library is uncertain. Like the office libraries, these undergraduate col- 
lections are staffed by part-time employees. 


House Lisraries 


Each of the seven Houses in which Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors 
live has a library of from 11,000 to 14,000 volumes that are intended 
to provide general reading and material for tutorial work. These 
libraries belong to the Faculty of Arts and Sciences but, unlike the 
others that have been mentioned, are not special libraries in content. 
The librarian of each House, usually a resident graduate student, super- 
vises a small staff of student assistants and reports to a library committee 
of his own House; he is selected jointly by the House Master and the 
Librarian of Harvard College. The latter must formally approve all 
bills, though each of the libraries is supported by funds of its own 
House. Much of the responsibility for advising and generally super- 
vising the House libraries has been delegated to one of the members of 
the Lamont Library staff. It may be noted that the Freshmen, who live 
in the Yard and eat at the Union, normally pass Lamont several times 
a day, and now have no separate library of their own. 


GENERAL COLLECTIONS OF THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


According to the Statutes, it has been seen, “The collection known 
as the Harvard College Library is for the general use of the whole 
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University.’ This collection now occupies three buildings and part of 
a fourth; its manuscripts and rare books (with the exception of those 
in the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Rooms) are in the Houghton 
Library; a general collection intended to provide for normal under- 
graduate needs is housed in the Lamont Library; the main collection 
is in the Widener building, and infrequently used volumes belonging 
to it are stored across the Charles in the New England Deposit Library. 

The Library Committee of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences has 
already been mentioned because it shares with the Librarian responsi- 
bility for advising the Provost on problems involving the special librar- 
ies that belong to the Faculty or are affiliated with it. This Committee 
is appointed by the President on the recommendation of the Provost, 
and the Librarian is ex officio its Chairman. It makes the rules for 
Widener, Houghton, and Lamont, covering such matters as hours of 
opening, use of the collections, restrictions on circulation, fines, and 
smoking. Much of its work is done with the help of sub-committees, 
which study problems that have come before the group and report 
back to it. One standing sub-committee is responsible for consideration 
of general policies affecting the budget; budgetary details, of necessity, 
are left to the Librarian. Likewise, the Library Committee is respon- 
sible for general book-selection policies. Members represent a variety 
of departments, and the Committee serves to give the Provost and the 
Librarian the benefit of Faculty advice on many problems that could 
not very profitably be discussed at the monthly meetings of the whole 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 

Earlier sections of this article emphasized that the Director is pri- 
marily an adviser and consultant, but indicated that he is also the 
officer to whom the Custodian of the University Archives, the Editor, 
and the Manager of the University Bindery are directly responsible. 
Six department heads report to the same individual in his capacity as 
Librarian of Harvard College — the Administrative Assistant Librar- 
ian, the Assistant Librarians in charge of Houghton Library, Lamont 
Library, Reference Services, and the Catalogue Department, and the 
Chief of the Acquisition Department. 

The Administrative Assistant Librarian, though technically an offi- 
cer of the College Library, is also, as indicated by the chart, in practice 
an assistant to the Director. He handles a large share of routine ad- 
ministrative work for both the College and the University Library, is 
in charge of personnel work throughout the general collections, and 
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supervises preparation of the budget. In addition, three offices report 
to him — the Binding Office, which prepares and records material that 
is sent to the University Bindery and does repair work itself; the Busi- 
ness Office, which handles payrolls, orders supplies for the general 
collections, and includes the Library’s photostat and microfilm serv- 
ices; and the office of the Superintendent of the Building, who is re- 
sponsible for mail distribution and messenger services, shipping, and 
the Widener inspection desks. 

The Assistant Librarian in charge of the Houghton Library directs 
book selection and ordering in his library’s field, though payment of 
bills and accounting are handled by the Acquisition Department in 
Widener. The six assistants who report directly to him supervise rare 
book cataloguing, the Keats Room, manuscripts, the Department of 
Printing and Graphic Arts, the Houghton reading room, and the 
Theatre Collection. 

The Assistant Librarian in charge of the Lamont Library is also 
responsible for book selection for his own building, but purchases nor- 
mally are made through Widener and cataloguing is done there. Refer- 
ence and circulation are the two departments in Lamont, and there are 
in addition two special collections, the Farnsworth (recreational read- 
ing) Room and the Woodberry Poetry Room, both of which are at 
present supervised by the same Curator. One of the assistants in 
Lamont, as has been noted, helps to advise and oversee the seven House 
libraries as deputy for the Librarian of Harvard College. Coordination 
of the public services in Lamont and Widener is attempted, and at 
present the Assistant Librarian in charge of Lamont directs the Loan 
Services Department in Widener. 

The Assistant Librarian in charge of reference services in Widener 
would normally be responsible also for hoan services there. Under him 
are the Reference Department, the Inter-Library Loan Section, and 
the Winsor Memorial Map Room. His duties also include planning 
and direction of Widener exhibits, assignments of stalls and studies, and 
supervision of those libraries of departments of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences that are located in Widener. 

The Assistant Librarian in charge of the Catalogue Department is 
responsible for the information service provided at the Union Catalogue 
and for six sections whose functions are cataloguing, filing, the prepara- 
tion of material for the shelves, searching, serials, and typing. The 
Cataloguing Section, under the Head Cataloguer, is further subdivided 
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into a General Cataloguing Unit, a Classification Unit, and a Special 
Cataloguing Unit, which handles cooperative cataloguing, Hebrew 
and Russian materials, and the Theodore Roosevelt Collection. The 
Serial Section is divided into two units, one for cataloguing and one 
for recording receipts. The latter unit shares a room with the Book 
Receipt Section of the Acquisition Department, and one of its assistants 
is on the budget of that department. There is also a satisfactory though 
somewhat indistinct division of responsibility between Catalogue and 
Acquisition Departments in the field of gifts and exchanges. Acknowl- 
edgment of gifts and negotiation of exchanges would seem theoretically 
to belong with acquisition work, but the assistant in charge of these 
activities serves also as secretary to the Assistant Librarian in charge of 
the Catalogue Department, and handles Slavic exchanges under his 
direct supervision as he represents the Library in dealing with profes- 
sors in that area. This assistant works closely with the Acquisition De- 
partment on other exchange matters. Gifts are sorted and searched by 
members of the Catalogue Department. 

The Chief of the Acquisition Department, in addition to the partial 
responsibilities for serial receipts and exchanges that have just been 
noted, is in charge of Bibliographical, Book Receipt, and Order and 
Accounting Sections. The Bibliographer supervises the checking that 
must be done to make sure that items suggested for purchase are not 
already in the Library, helps with book selection, and deals with many 
of the professors who recommend acquisitions. The sole ‘book selec- 
tion officer’ of the Library, with the title, Subject Specialist in English 
Literature, is a member of the Acquisition Department in this capacity, 
but the same individual is also Curator of the Farnsworth and Poetry 
Rooms and teaches a course in General Education. Selection of dealers, 
assignment of funds, processing bills for payment, and bookkeeping are 
responsibilities of the Executive Assistant in the Department. 

In theory, it has been seen, the Librarian gives orders only to the six 
officers whose departments have been described in the preceding para- 
graphs and, as Director, actually ‘directs’ three officials (or four, if one 
counts the Librarian of the New England Deposit Library). In prac- 
tice, he gives few orders to anyone and confers with many staff mem- 
bers in addition to those who report directly to him; he administers the 
Library largely by means of consultation, and many of the policy 
decisions are reached by informal committees called together to study 
special problems. Such a committee consists of those senior members 
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of the staff who are chiefly concerned with the subject in question or 
are particularly competent to consider it; during the past year, when 
reassignments of space and changes in the catalogues were major prob- 
lems, an informal planning committee of twelve met weekly with the 
Librarian. The five Assistant Librarians ordinarily meet together at 
luncheon at least every other week during the academic year. 

The Director-Librarian and three of the Assistant Librarians are 
members of the Faculty; those whose titles appear on the chart hold 
Corporation appointments as officers of administration. In all, there 
are some thirty-five such appointees throughout the University Library; 
but only two of these are women, and it should be emphasized that 
many high-ranking members of the Library staff are not, technically, 
officers. Fortunately the distinction between officer and employee of 
the University is largely a formal one, and does not determine salaries. 


It is hoped that the chart accompanying this article will serve as an 
adequate recapitulation of much of the foregoing description of the 
Library’s administrative structure. No attempt will be made to argue 
that this structure is either theoretically or practically ideal; many 
changes have been made in the past, and many more are sure to come 
in the future. Looking back to the conclusions that were reached and 
the hopes that were expressed ten years ago, it appears that satisfactory 
results have been achieved in reducing the number of units that report 
directly to the Librarian, but the decade has not brought a projected 
consolidation of some of the scientific libraries into a collection that 
would promise to reduce duplication of material and to provide better 
service than can be given by small units. The Director is glad to re- 
affirm his belief in the theory of coordinated decentralization under 
which Harvard’s great special libraries have been accumulated with the 
help of specialists on the Faculty. Finally, it can still be asserted that 
flexibility is essential. Each department, like the University to which 
it belongs, must adjust itself to a constantly changing environment, so, 
though a pyramid may be admirably monumental and durable, living 
and adaptable organisms seem to offer better models for the Library’s 
administrative structure. 

Keyes D. MetcaLF 
Epwin E. WitiiaMs 











A Newly Discovered Manuscript 
of Frederick Hohenstaufen’s 
‘Art of Falconry’ 


HE chase, sport, and war, however different in physical 

effect, have always been psychologically related — even 

in the apparently tranquil realm of book collecting. So it 

is not inappropriate that a noted hunting manuscript en- 
tered into an American collection * on 25 June 1950 — the very day the 
North Koreans chose to attack their southern neighbors. The dealer 
was thinking of the money he owed; the purchaser, of currency’s 
ephemeral value in the event of a third world war. Under the circum- 
stances, a bargain was quickly struck, and thus the first manuscript of 
the ‘Art of Falconry’ by the Emperor Frederick II Hohenstaufen be- 
came available for study within these shores. 

What can be done with it? From the practical point of view, not a 
great deal. Falconry, as a sport, has ceased to be of general interest, 
despite an honored past extending over the whole civilized world and 
not less than five thousand years of time. Moreover, scholastically 
speaking, hunting (perhaps surprisingly) is not considered suitable to 
the curriculum of institutions of learning. The manuscript is too 
fragile for steady use; it is written in Old French, with contractions; 
and the ornithological content, though much of it original and im- 
portant, is already available. Even the text of the twelve hitherto 
recorded manuscripts of the work has been well surveyed in an excel- 
lent monograph by the late Dr Casey A. Wood and Dr F. Marjorie 
Fyfe.? Since two noted Harvard historians, Charles Homer Haskins * 
and George Sarton,* have called attention to its importance in the 

* Now on deposit in the Department of Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library. 

*The Art of Falconry, Being the De Arte Venandi cum Avibus of Frederick Il 


of Hobenstaufen (Stanford University, Calif. 1943), accompanied by an English 
translation and extended apparatus. 

*In ‘The De Arte Venandi cum Avibus of the Emperor Frederick II,’ English 
Historical Review, XXXVI (1921), 334-355; revised and reprinted in Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 299-326. 

* An Introduction to the History of Science (Baltimore, 1927-_), Il, ii, 575-576. 
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history of science, it is perhaps fitting that the first manuscript in 
America should come to Cambridge. But what further use will it be 
there, ‘locked up’ in the ‘vaults’ of a ‘rare’ book library? This essay is 
an attempt to find an answer to this rather brutal, but pertinent, ques- 
tion. 

The easiest part will be to give the facts — nowhere apparently re- 
corded in print — about this rather large, thick, folio volume (leaf 
measurement of 15 3/8 by 11 1/4 inches). It is in a shabby ancient red 
velvet binding over oak boards without !ettering of any sort. One has 
doubts about the binding in relation to the contents, since it has new, 
overly white, end papers. Two clasps, to keep the 149 warped vellum 
leaves lying flat, have disappeared. There are no signs of recent owner- 
ship. As a result, the possibility of wartime loot occurred to the pur- 
chaser’s mind, since no less than the royal arms of France are emblazoned 
on the first page. But subsequent research seems to dispel this anxiety. 
The manuscript is not recorded in the many and fairly thorough refer- 
ence books on the French national libraries which have been consulted. 
The first owner, for whom the manuscript was written in 1485, was 
Louis van der Aa, Seigneur de la Gruthuyse, called, popularly, Louis 
de Bruges (ca. 1420-1492). His device, a mortar firing its round, 
primitive, stone(?) cannon ball, can still be seen to the right and, re- 
peated, at the left of the shield in the lower margin of fol. 8v (Plate I). 
A bit of the heraldic mantling also may be descried if one looks care- 
fully. Finally, there is Louis de Bruges’ motto, ‘Plus est en vous,’ on 
several decorative scrolls. The librarian of Louis XII of France, at 
Blois, did not trouble to efface such details, when the manuscript came 
into the king’s hands. He simply had the royal shield roughly painted 
over the original one. This was probably shortly after 1492, when 
Jean de Bruges, only son of Louis, sought a livelihood at the French 
court. No manuscript with this provenance is recorded in the De Ricci- 
Wilson census of manuscripts in American collections. 

Like all other known ‘two-book’ manuscript versions of Frederick II 
Hohenstaufen’s text," our manuscript is incomplete.® Five leaves are 
missing (L4 and R3-6 inclusive) in the middle of the text — removed 
by some vandal, or perhaps a ‘collector’ of ornithological illustration? 

* Wood and Fyfe, pp. Ixii-Ixxv. 

* The original manuscript was in Latin and apparently in six books. After Fred- 
erick’s death in 1250, it was cut and edited by his son Manfred in two books, of which 


the Vatican MS Pal. Lat. 1071 is the earliest and best example. In all, seven manu- 
scripts of the two-book version are now recorded. 
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There are a half-dozen ‘six-book’ manuscript versions similarly re- 
corded’ which have somehow suffered less — perhaps because none of 
them is really ‘illustrated.’ But our manuscript, like three of its textual 
brothers, is profusely illuminated with about goo pictures of birds, their 
hunters and their tamers, the scenes of their lives, and the paraphernalia 
of falconry, placed in the margins of 197 pages. It is unusual to find 
birds and landscapes in mediaeval manuscripts — it is even rarer to find 
them in such informal array as marginal drawings. Undoubtedly this 
is our book’s most important artistic attraction even if we may also be 
interested in the more conventional and elaborate framed illumination 
which is described in the next paragraph. 

The text is written in French, two columns to a page, beginning with 
an eight-page table of contents. But it is clear that this arrangement was 
not solely a measure of economy; for the table is followed by two blank 
vellum leaves which furnish a dramatic pause, before the first illumina- 
tion — a view of a mediaeval library — at the beginning of the Trans- 
lator’s Prologue. At the base of this illumination appear marks of own- 
ership: one of Louis de Bruges’ bombards and, to the left, a shield with 
the French royal arms superimposed above his own. The Prologue 
occupies two and a quarter pages, and then comes the opening of the 
main text, the point at which nearly all manuscript illuminators spread 
out the full resources of their art. In this respect our manuscript is no 
exception; for here we find a large and formal miniature surrounded by 
a handsome three-sided border filled with arms, devices, scrolls, flowers, 
and fruit, in the best Flemish tradition (Plate I). Here Louis de Bruges’ 
arms were fully displayed, with a bombard on either side of the shield; 
the fleur-de-lis is again superimposed. If we turn to the Geneva Uni- 
versity manuscript Fr. 170, which is most closely related to our manu- 
script in point of time and provenance, we see the same evidence of 
ownership at the opening of the Translator’s Prologue. But there is a 
very different treatment of the scene at the opening of the text (Plate II). 
In each manuscript we see, seated, a king (probably Manfred, son of 
Frederick, who edited the text after his father’s death), attired, as was 
customary, in the style current when the manuscript was illuminated. 
We have his falconers and the falcons themselves. Through the audi- 
ence-hall window embrasures is a vista of Flemish buildings. But there 
the likeness ends. The king and all his attendants have a different bear- 
ing, different faces, and a different pose. Yet this Geneva manuscript, 

* Wood and Fyfe, p. lvii. 
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too, was made for Louis de Bruges, and later belonged to Louis XII of 
France! So the mystery of our manuscript thickens, and we begin to 
find scholarly problems which need to be unraveled, as well as aesthetic 
values to be assessed. 

Let us begin with the problem of the relation of the two manuscripts. 
Did Louis de Bruges commission them both? The bombards and other 
insignia are not an integral part of the Geneva manuscript illustration, 
but are almost wholly contained in the otherwise blank margins of one 
leaf. Thus they may have been a later addition, and this is the present 
writer’s opinion, based on the way the crest above the shield intrudes 
into the composition of the landscape border (Plate II). If this hypoth- 
esis is correct, the guess can then be hazarded that the Geneva manu- 
script served Louis’ needs only until he could have a finer manuscript 
prepared. A comparison of the further illumination in both manuscripts 
supports this thesis. For, although the frontispiece of the Geneva manu- 
script is nearly as elaborate as the two illuminations which serve the 
same end in our manuscript, typical text pages do not seem to be as lively 
or realistic as the corresponding pages in our version. Critical opinion 
of the Geneva marginal drawings has not been high. Hippolyte Aubert 
remarks: ‘Mais ces peintures sont de plus médiocres, et ne présentent 
d’intérét qu’au point de vue technique de la fauconnerie. . . .’* In 
this opinion other critics concur.’ Most of our marginal illuminations 
are more elaborate and of superior quality, as we hope the accompany- 
ing reproductions will demonstrate (cf. Plates III and VIIa with Plates 
IV and VIIIb). Finally, the Geneva textual scribe is not the same, nor 
is his calligraphy as accomplished. 

A summary of the contents should give an idea of the appearance of 
the pages that follow. There are no other large formal illuminations in 
our manuscript (nor in the other illuminated manuscripts of our text). 
But every page is different, and the subjects of the drawings keep pace 
with the author’s words. First, after a prologue directed, presumably, 
to his son Manfred, Frederick writes, in accordance with the Aris- 
totelian convention, a general survey of birds: a classification of species, 
habits, breeding, feeding, distribution, and nesting. After describing 
their migrations in considerable detail, he turns to their anatomy. He 

*‘Les principaux manuscrits 4 peintures de la bibliothéque publique et universitaire 


de Genéve,’ Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Reproduction de Manuscrits a 
Peintures, Il (1912), 101. 


* For example, Wood and Fyfe, p. lxxiv. 
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analyzes their plumage, the number and position of the wing feathers, 
their flight — even the relation of the various wing feathers to their 
function in the wing beat. The means by which birds attack and defend 
themselves, the localities in which they seek shelter, and their manner 
and time of moulting complete the chief subjects contained in the first 
book. 

Frederick opens book two with another preface — for time moved 
more slowly in the courtly days of the thirteenth century, and a worthy 
subject, pursued by a king, must be addressed with due ceremony. He 
now proceeds from the subject of birds in general to that of falcons in 
particular, beginning with a definition of a bird of prey. He describes 
the different kinds of hunting falcons, their capture, training, the ‘seel- 
ing’ of their eyelids during this period, and the way to carry and to cast 
them. Finally, he divides the falconers themselves into categories, and 
describes the perches which they use for their charges, how they should 
‘sprinkle’ the birds with water if they become restless, and, in a last long 
chapter, how they should train them by means of a hood. 

All the above is but an incomplete and somewhat haphazard descrip- 
tion of the many subjects which Frederick covers in these two books. 
The reader may sense an orderly plan, but he will find a somewhat dis- 
orderly procedure. Yet perhaps the most interesting parts are the em- 
peror’s digressions, and the cases of his own observation, especially those 
contrary to the current accepted opinion. Frederick refused to bow to 
classical authority if personal experience raised doubts in his mind. In 
such cases, he made tests of his own, which have earned him a reputation 
as ‘the first modern zoologist’ *° and ‘the first great ornithologist known 
to history.’ * Despite the work’s obvious defects and frequent errors,” 
this reputation may be justified, for, given its period, the ‘Art of Fal- 
conry’ is indeed remarkable, and especially for its color, its experimental 
approach, its critical attitude, and its combining of Eastern and Western 
sources. Indeed, its ‘modern’ character has contributed in large measure 
to the picture so often drawn of Frederick as a proto-Renaissance figure 
living nearly three hundred years before his time. In a recent study of 
the work, which involves an interesting comparison with Leonardo da 

* Haskins, Studies, p. 326. 

“Erwin Stresemann, Die Entwicklung der Ornithologie von Aristoteles bis zur 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1951), p. 8. 

* See the notes to the German translation of the Schépffers, Des Hobenstaufen- 


Kaisers Friedrich Il Biicber von der Natur der Vogel und der Falknerei (Berlin, 
1896). 
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Vinci, Mr John Simboli applies a needed corrective to this more exag- 
gerated appraisal,* substantiating and even underlining the more meas- 
ured view earlier expressed by Dr Sarton." 

Our manuscript ends with a colophon which reads as follows: ‘Ci fine 
le livre de la science de chacer aux oyseaux. ACTUM 1486.’ But 
neither scribe nor place of writing nor illuminator is given. For the 
first two, answers fortunately lie close at hand. A companion manu- 
script, of Gaston Phébus’ Livre de la chasse,’* acquired at the same time 
as this ‘Art of Falconry,’ shows that the place was, in all probability, 
Ghent, and the scribe was certainly Jan van Kriekenborch. For the 
latter signs the Livre de la chasse, which for its calligraphic hand is the 
counterpart of this, and names Ghent as the locale. Later in this essay 
we shall still have to proceed to the more difficult question — the au- 
thorship of the illumination — but, in the meantime, there is one more 
bit of writing to be interpreted which raises an important historical 
question. On the otherwise blank verso of the last text leaf, a later hand 
has written a few lines in Latin saluting the French king Francis I, his 
mother, Louise of Savoy, and his queen, Claude of France. Although 
there is no clue to authorship, surely these lines infer that the manuscript 
came into the possession of Louis XII’s successor? But how long did it 
stay there? For had it remained at Blois, or Fontainebleau, where Fran- 
cis’ books were housed, it should now be with the rest of the royal 
library in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 

Here we may be permitted, it is hoped, to speculate, as we are forced 
to do all too often in the study of books dating back to mediaeval and 
Renaissance times. A long search of the printed records reveals no evi- 
dence that this manuscript was at Blois in Louis XII’s or Francis I’s reign, 
or at Fontainebleau, or at any other royal library. One small entry in 
a manuscript inventory of Francis I’s books, now in the Austrian State 
Library (once the Imperial Library of the Hapsburgs), gives a possible 
clue. In list of ‘aultres livres que le roy porte communement’ are the 


* John R. Simboli (‘John Huberman’), ‘De Arte Venandi cum Avibus: A 
Renaissance Work?’ (Susan Anthony Potter Prize Essay, Harvard University, 1940; 
unpublished). 

“ Introduction to History of Science, Il, ii, 516-517. 

* Gaston Phébus, Comte de Foix, Livre de la chasse, 15¥2 by 112 in., 124 foll. (of 
128) with 85 miniatures of hunting subjects, almost all to do with mammals, written 
for Louis de Bruges in 1485, and later in the possession of Louis XII of France. 
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words ‘faulconnerie, couvert de satin noyr.’** This item could refer 
to any falconry manuscript or printed text in the king’s possession, but 
the Geneva manuscript and our present one are the most likely candi- 
dates, since we know both were in Louis XII’s possession. A printed 
book was not likely to be dignified by a covering of ‘black satin’ — a 
manuscript could more properly have been. And our manuscript has 
a clear reference to Francis I in the lines quoted above. Yet he could 
readily have owned another manuscript now lost . . . 

Were it either the Geneva manuscript or ours which ‘he carried about 
with him customarily,’ then failure to remain in his possession may 
possibly be explained. Francis I, his wardrobe, arms, and tent were taken 
by the Imperial troops at Pavia on the twenty-fourth of February 1525, 
after the king’s ill-fated invasion of Italy." This was the famous battle 
where ‘all was lost but honor.’ It would not be unlikely that the king 
had carried Frederick’s book, rather than another text on falconry, to 
the country where it was written, and about which there are so many 
references. But as already conceded, this hypothesis is pure speculation. 

Our manuscript is dated, as we have seen, 1486. This is the latest 
exact date in any of the ‘two-book’ manuscripts of the ‘Art of Falconry.’ 
However, two of the ‘six-book’ manuscripts, and perhaps three of the 
‘two-book’ ones, may be as late as, or a little later than, ours. But the 
curious fact is that despite the fascination of the subject, the colorful 
and imperial author, the usefulness of his text, and the fashion for sport, 
no printed edition of Frederick’s work is now known antedating 1596, 
when the Vatican manuscript, which had traveled widely, was relatively 
faithfully copied and printed at Augsburg.* Why this long, long delay 
in utilizing the acknowledged advantages of printing to satisfy the latent 
interest of many sport-loving princes for such a work? Other sporting 
texts were printed in quantity: some not half so good, or so interesting, 
as the Emperor Frederick’s."” No copyright law impeded the wholesale 
printing and pirating of texts in those freebooting days. Very likely the 

“Henri Michelant, Catalogue de la bibliothéque de Frangois I*" a Blois en 1518 
(Paris, 1863), p. 47. 

™ See the excellent account in Charles Terrasse, Frangois 1°’, le roi et le régne 
(Paris, 1945), Pp- 307-313. 

* J. Thiébaud, Bibliographie des ouvrages frangais sur la chasse (Paris, 1934), cols. 
431-432, under ‘Frédéric II et Albert le Grand’; Wood and Fyfe, p. Ixxvi; C. F. G. R. 
Schwerdt, Hunting, Hawking, Shooting Illustrated in a Catalogue of Books, Manu- 
scripts, Prints, and Drawings (London, 1928), I, 187. 

” Thiébaud gives many examples in his Bibliograpbie. 
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disfavor with which Frederick, in death as in life, was viewed by the 
Church, was a prominent factor in this apparent neglect. And there is 
also the possibility, pointed out by Professor Ernst Kantorowicz in a 
letter to the writer, that since the work was, for its day, more scholarly 
than popv!ar, it may have had less appeal for publishers than many an 
inferior treatise. 

We should now come to a discussion of the miniatures which are an 
even more interesting feature of our manuscript than its text. For there 
are other manuscripts, printed editions, and Wood and Fyfe’s transla- 
tion which will serve the scholar’s purpose better than our version of 
the French translation.” Yet in dealing with the aesthetic side, we at 
once come upon even more controversial ground than that on which 
we have been treading before. Facts no longer exist: and questions of 
critical judgment, of eye, and of taste come up about which there can 
be as many opinions as there are people. The writer of this article is 
already very much indebted to Dr Hans Nachod, of New York, whose 
knowledge and early research on this manuscript when it passed through 
his hands in 1950 have been extremely helpful. Dr Nachod, therefore, 
will not take it amiss, it is hoped, if the writer cannot be convinced by 
his attribution™ of the miniatures definitely to Alexander Bening, even 
though he is supported by so eminent an authority as Professor Otto 
Pacht of Oxford in a letter to the writer. A question of philosophy as 
well as fact is involved. An artist named Alexander Bening certainly 
was at work in Flanders during the second half of the fifteenth century, 
and doubtless there are many miniatures amongst the thousands which 
adorn the fine Flemish manuscripts of this period which have come 
down to us that may be by his hand. But although he entered the 
painters’ and sculptors’ guild at Ghent in 1468/9, together with the 
famed Justus van Ghent and Hugo van der Goes,” and lived till 1518/9, 
this writer does not think we can today be certain which works are his. 
One of the leading critics, Comte Paul Durrieu, recanted from his ear- 
lier belief in Alexander Bening’s ‘signature’ on a miniature of the Biblio- 

* Made by an intelligent but unidentified clerk, about the year 1300, for Jean 
de Dampierre, a French nobleman, whose wife (Isabeau de Brienne-Eu) was the 
grandniece of Yolanda of Brienne (also called Isabella), Frederick’s second wife. It 
is possible, as Wood and Fyfe say (p. Ixxii), that the Vatican manuscript, the earliest 
known of the ‘two-book’ version, fell into the hands of Yolanda’s brother, Alphonso 
(grandfather of Isabeau de Brienne-Eu) and that he sent it into France for copying. 

“In a typewritten description of the manuscript in the writer’s possession, p. 9. 

™ Biographie nationale de Belgique, Il (Brussels, 1868), cols. 153-156. 
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théque Nationale Boethius* which was written by our same scribe, 
Jan van Kriekenborch, for Louis de Bruges in 1491. And it is no longer 
generally accepted as a genuine signature. Another scholar, Paul 
Wescher, quotes several competent critics to the effect that the ‘so- 
called Master of Mary of Burgundy’ should certainly be identified with 
Alexander Bening of Ghent.* This, other equally competent critics 
contradict or query.** So one will still have to establish to most schol- 
ars’ satisfaction that the ‘so-called Alexander Bening,’ as even Winkler 
has carefully named him,” is the author of the many and varied minia- 
tures that have been ascribed to him. It would seem better to retreat to 
the safer ground on which Durrieu started his essay about Bening. He 
writes: ‘De tous les chapitres encore a peine éclaircis de l’histoire de 
l’art, et cependant dignes a tous égards d’étre mis en lumieére, il n’en est 
pas, pour le critique, qui soit peut-étre plus irritant, plus fécond en 
déceptions sous des apparences séduisantes, que celui qui concerne la 
miniature flamande au XV¢ siécle et au commencement du XVI°’; and 
further: ‘. . . les recherches . . . ont mis au jour un ample moisson 
de documents concernant |’état civil et histoire individuelle de ces en- 
lumineurs et miniaturistes flamands. . . . Mais, hélas! dés que l’on veut 
tenter d’opérer la fusion indispensable entre ces deux facteurs, dés que 
l’on cherche 4 tirer parti des piéces d’archives pour essayer de faire des 
attributions de telles miniatures 4 tels maitres, on se trouve immédiate- 
ment arrété.’ ** 

We will not, therefore, in this essay at least, name the artist of our 
manuscript’s drawings. Rather we shall compare the hand, or hands, 
which we think we see, with the hands in other manuscripts from the 
same general region and period. If, then, the provenance, or the date, 
place, or scribe should happen also to correspond, we can at least bring 
the manuscripts into a fairly close relation, which will be about as much 
as can be expected in the case of volumes from the Ghent-Bruges work- 
shops, which interchanged artists and scribes as one would mingle car- 

™ La miniature flamande au temps de la cour de Bourgogne (1415-1530) (Brussels, 
1921), p. 59; see also p. 29, below. 

“Sanders and Simon Bening and Gerard Horenbout,’ Art Quarterly, IX (1946), 
191 


* See Otto Pacht, The Master of Mary of Burgundy (London, 1948), p. 45. 
* Friedrich Winkler, Die flamische Buchmalerei des XV. und XVI. Jabrbunderts 
(Leipzig, 1925), p. 117. 

* ‘Alexandre Bening et les peintres du bréviaire Grimani,’ Gazette des beaux-arts, 
3° per., V (1891), pp. 353-354- 
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penters in the course of building an important edifice today. This may 
not be a flattering view of the late mediaeval illuminator’s place in 
society, but perhaps it is also not an unrealistic one, since so few illumi- 
nations are signed, and since art and craftsmanship then were much 
more democratically intermingled than has been considered fitting in 
the last few hundred years. 

To make a thorough comparison of other Flemish miniatures of the 
1480’s with our own would require either long and wide European 
travel, or a huge correspondence well supported by photographs. Nei- 
ther is possible for the present purpose. The related manuscripts which 
have so far been found, thanks to the considerable reference resources 
of the Harvard Library, are discussed below, with comparative repro- 
ductions. In this way, the reader may use his own eye, and, it may be, 
form as valid an opinion as many of the critics who attempt to be 
specific. 

Dr Otto Picht of Oxford, who has seen photographs of our manu- 
script, very rightly suggests that it seems related to the Paris Arsenal 
Library MS No. 5082-3, a Josephus in two volumes, which was exe- 
cuted for a certain Philip of Burgundy, Seigneur de Beures, son of the 
Grand Batard, Antoine, who in turn was the natural son of the famous 
Philip the Good. This younger Philip was made Knight of the Golden 
Fleece in 1478, presumably when he was of suitable age. Therefore, 
the probable date and locale of the Josephus fit in with our own manu- 
script. If one compares Plate I with Plate V,* reproducing comparable 
pages in the two manuscripts, I think it can be seen that the treatment 
of facial lineaments is noticeably similar. The borders are also quite 
alike, but borders were more of a convention. Handwriting should be 
helpful, but here again, convention plays a part. In the reproductions 
available there are no particularly distinctive characteristics like the 
elaborate capitals of which Jan van Kriekenborch was so fond. Let us 
say then, simply, that the writing hand suggests the same atelier and 
period. 

We have several manuscripts, however, where the scribe is certainly 
van Kriekenborch, and perhaps we should take these up next, since 
writing is the one stylistic relation that can be proved. There is a 
Ptolemy manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris which is 


* Durrieu, Miniature flamande, P|. 60 (discussion of manuscript on p. 59). 
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dated 1485, and signed by van Kriekenborch,” as also a collection of 
treatises he copied in 1491, now at Turin. But in neither case did the 
miniatures impress Durrieu as being by the hand of Alexander Bening.” 
Far closer is the illumination in the celebrated Boethius De consolatione 
at the Bibliothéque Nationale, finished by van Kriekenborch 16 March 
1491/2," and now numbered ‘Fonds Néerlandais I,’ because written 
in Flemish. This manuscript has the same provenance as our own (Louis 
de Bruges, then Louis XII of France), and has five allegorical illumina- 
tions, in one of which Durrieu once thought he found Alexander 
Bening’s signature.” Six years have elapsed since van Kriekenborch 
wrote our manuscript, but even with allowance for this lapse of time, a 
comparison of the faces in the illumination is not convincing to the 
writer (Plates I and VIa). One cannot make other comparisons with- 
out having the original of the Boethius on hand. The subject and char- 
acter of the two manuscripts are quite different. The Boethius is more 
elaborate, larger, and more formal. There is little to remind one of the 
free, informal bird and falconry drawings which enliven so many pages 
of our codex. 

Closer in style, and again written by van Kriekenborch, dated in the 
very same year (1486) as our manuscript, is the Jowvencel made for 
Philipp von Kleve, now in Munich (Codex Gallicus 9). Jean de 
Bueil’s Jouvencel was a favorite subject at this time. There is a Jouvencel 
manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in which the illuminator’s 
style seems more remote,” although once owned by our same succession 
of patrons, Louis de Bruges and Louis XII of France. Closest in subject 
matter, and very close in style, is the Glanville Livre des propriétés des 
choses, written by the calligrapher Jean du Riés at Bruges, 1482, now 
in the British Museum (Plate VII).*° Here the birds, both in the bor- 
ders and in the miniature at the opening of the twelfth book, have so 

“It contains a portrait of Louis de Bruges, which has been altered to resemble 


Louis XII of France; see J. B. B. van Praet, Recherches sur Louis de Bruges (Paris, 
1831), p. 202. 


” ‘Notes sur quelques manuscrits frangais ou d’origine frangaise conservés dans 
des bibliothéques d’Allemagne,’ Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, LIIl (1892), 127, 
n. 3; van Praet, Recherches sur Louis de Bruges, pp. 142-143. 

“ Biographie nationale de Belgique, X (Brussels, 1888-89), cols. 797-798. 

* Miniature flamande, p. 59 and Pl. 59. 

* Winkler, Flamische Buchmalerei, P|. 68; Leonardo Olschki, Manuscrits frangais 
a peintures des bibliothéques d’ Allemagne (Geneva, 1932), Pl. 13 and p. 15. 

“ Durrieu, Miniature flamande, Pl. 62. 

“ Durrieu, Miniature flamande, Pl. 64. 
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close a resemblance to the marginal drawings in our manuscript as to 
incline one to break a promise, and suggest they are by the same hand. 
We will resist that temptation, not having seen the Glanville manu- 
script itself, and simply include it in the inner circle of relationship. 

One more manuscript would seem to invite a similar position: the 
Bodleian Library Book of Hours Douce MS 219-20,” although the 
title would at first put us off the trail. Regardless of its text, this manu- 
script, which may be a few years earlier than ours, has marginal draw- 
ings and pen flourishes that are decidedly similar. Though on small 
scale, a comparison of Plates VIb and VIIIa will show part of the re- 
semblance which could be borne out by many more examples if there 
were space. 

We come, at last, to the question posed at the end of the first para- 
graph in this article: What use is this manuscript of Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen ‘locked up in the vaults of a rare book library?’ First of all, it is 
not ‘locked up’: it is often shown to visitors, and has been placed on 
exhibition. Any scholar interested in the emperor should want to see 
it, and will be allowed to do so, since it seems to be the only ‘original’ 
of the subject in the Western Hemisphere. With it are kept the im- 

rtant reference works and a facsimile, in color, of marginal drawings 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale fourteenth-century manuscript, which 
with its Vatican prototype, in Latin, of the later thirteenth century, are 
the models on which our manuscript was copied and illuminated. There 
is also a copy of the rare first printed edition of the text (Augsburg, 
1596) presented to the Duke of Brunswick and Luneburg on the open- 
ing of the famous Wolfenbiittel Library, 7 February 1663 (contem- 
porary inscription). And there is even a golden ‘Augustalis,’ coined by 
Frederick II’s order in Italy (or Sicily) between 1232 and 1250, with 
his imperial eagle brilliantly stamped on the reverse. With the array of 
photostats of original documents gathered by Haskins and an extensive 
general collection of books relating to Frederick’s career and period, 
Harvard clearly provides a center for the study of one of the most 
challenging figures of European history. 

There is, however, an outstanding value to our manuscript beyond 
its textual significance even in connection with Harvard’s reference 
material. That is its pictorial view of the noble sport of falconry at the 


”Picht, Master of Mary of Burgundy, pp. 33-34 and Pll. 30-34; Georges Hulin 
de Loo, ‘La vignette chez les enlumineurs gantois entre 1470 et 1500,’ Académie 
Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de la classe des beaux-arts, XX1 (1939), 162. 
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height of the Middle Ages. The manuscript’s marginal drawings are, 
as has been stated, lively and varied. Generally speaking, they are in 
fine condition — untouched by the hand of restorers. The colors and 
gold are fresh, varied, and harmonious, with more use of pastel shades 
than one would expect at this period. Every phase of the art is illus- 
trated, and more realistically than in either of the two earlier manu- 
scripts at Rome and Paris. No other manuscript in America is at all 
closely related. Calligraphically the writing is superb. For the special 
arts of writing and illumination, therefore, this exemplar of the Em- 
peror Frederick’s ‘Art of Falconry’ is of particular value in our country. 


Puitie Horer 











The Text of Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe 


Two or three of these variations, however, are manifestly mere cor- 
rections of errours of the press; but many of them mark our author’s care 
in revising this poem. The minute changes made in their compositions by 
eminent authors are always a matter of both curiosity & instruction to 
literary men, however trifling and unimportant they may _— to block- 
heads, one of whom in an impotent endeavour to ridicule all such notices, 
has had the impudence to assert that the only variations here noted were 
papers for paper & poppeys for poppy and others of a similar kind. 


O wrote Edmund Malone * to ease his righteous indignation 

at the petty attacks of the criticaster George Hardinge, who 

had dared to ridicule his attention to textual minutiae, among 

them the readings of the so-called pirated 1682 edition of 
Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe.? It would almost seem that Hardinge’s attack 
has not proved entirely ‘impotent,’ for so far as I can discover no one 
since Malone has paid any serious attention to the variants of the 1682 
text as a potential source of light on the genesis and final form of the 
poem. Speaking more critically, however, there are perhaps three 
reasons for the neglect of any textual study of Mac Flecknoe: first, the 
apparently good quality and provenance of the 1684 text; second, the 
seeming isolation and disreputable antecedents of the 1682 text; and 
third, the failure to recognize the value of the evidence of the several 
contemporary manuscripts of the poem which have survived.’ Briefly 


*In a manuscript note added to a copy of his Critical and Miscellaneous Prose 
Works of Jobn Dryden (London, 1800), in the ‘Life of Dryden,’ Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 172; 
reproduced in James M. Osborn, John Dryden: Some Biographical Facts and Prob- 
lems (New York, 1940), p. 131. 

*The Essence of Malone (London, 1800), p. 43. See also Another Essence of 
Malone (London, 1801), p. 6. 

*Only two editors, Todd and Saintsbury, have paid any attention to the manu- 
script background of the poem. Both supply independent (and inaccurate) collations 
of the Lambeth Palace manuscript (described below), but neither gives any serious 
attention to the readings of the 1682 quarto edition (Saintsbury notes two lines in 
the 1682 text, 50 and 117, neither showing any connection with the Lambeth Palace 
manuscript); see The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. Henry J. Todd (London, 
1811), Il, 169-182, and The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott, rev. and 
corr. George Saintsbury (Edinburgh and London, 1882-93), X, 427-459. Noyes is 
the only editor to offer an almost complete collation of the 1682 text, but he wholly 
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stated, then, my intention in the following study has been to investigate 

the relation between the 1682 text and the received text of 1684 in 

the light of the evidence furnished by a comparison of seven contem- 

porary, or near-contemporary, manuscript versions of the poem; and, 

this relation once clarified, to examine the validity of Malone’s view 

of the existence in the 1682 edition of earlier states of Dryden’s text. 
The seven manuscripts may be briefly described as follows: 


1. Lambeth Palace (MS 711 Codex Cartaceus), on two folio leaves, 
later bound into a volume of a miscellaneous nature; written in a neat 
semi-Italian hand; punctuation good, and close to 84* in essentials, 
though somewhat lighter. Saintsbury points out that this transcript is 
‘in company with one of the few Dryden letters existing’ and suggests 
that, although its origin ‘does not seem to be known . . . it may be an 
original.’* Apart from the question of handwriting, the frequently 


corrupt state of the text rules out any possibility that the transcript 
is Dryden’s. Referred to as L. 


2. Harvard College Library (fMS Eng 636, pp. 161-171), on six 


folio leaves (recto of sixth only), as part of a commonplace book of 
Restoration verse; written in a large, rather professional-looking Italian 
script; punctuation very light, most often absent. Referred to as H. 


ignores the manuscript tradition (The Poetical Works of Dryden, ed. George R. 
Noyes, Boston, 1909, and 2nd ed., Boston, 1950). Among critics, Mark Van Doren 
(The Poetry of Jobn Dryden, New York, 1920, pp. 345-346; rev. ed., New York, 
1946, pp. 273-274) has given some attention to the relation between the 1682 and 
1684 texts and the Bodleian Library and Lambeth Palace manuscripts. His comments 
arise in the course of his examination of Oldham’s claims to the authorship of Mac 
Flecknoe and his general conclusion is as follows: “Now it is improbable that the 
1684 Mac Flecknoe derives from the Bodleian manuscript or from any manuscript of 
Oldham’s. It is more probable that the Bodleian manuscript derives from the 1684 
Mac Flecknoe, which would mean, what is more probable still . . . that the whole 
of the volume at Oxford was transcribed after Oldham’s death by an admirer, per- 
haps a literary executor, who, having both of the editions of Mac Flecknoe at hand, 
transcribed that poem too because he liked it, as Oldham before him had liked it.’ 
That Van Doren’s hypothesis is untenable will be shown by a number of points 
raised in the following study. 

“The 1682 and 1684 texts will be referred to hereafter as 82 and 84 respectively. 
For other sigla, see the discussion of the manuscripts below and the introductory 
note on the Collations. Bibliographical information on the printed texts of Mac 
Flecknoe may be found in Hugh Macdonald’s John Dryden: A Bibliography of 
Early Editions and of Drydeniana (Oxford, 1939), pp. 28-31. See notes 14 and 16 
below for additional information. 

* Works of Dryden, X, 435. 
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3. Bodleian Library (MS Rawl. Poet. 123, pp. 214, 232-235), 
originally on four quarto leaves, as part of a commonplace book be- 
longing to John Oldham; second leaf, containing lines 51-150, missing 
and last leaf misplaced in volume; written in the hand of Oldham and 
dated ‘A° 1678,’ though the transcript would seem to be several years 
later; punctuation closer to that of 84 than any of the other manu- 
scripts except I (see below). Referred to as B.° 

4. Cambridge University Library (Add. MS 6339, fols. 1-3), origin- 
ally on four small quarto leaves, as part of a commonplace book be- 
longing to George Stanhope, Dean of Canterbury; first leaf, contain- 
ing lines 1-46, missing; written in a rather scratchy Italian hand, which, 
on the evidence of other transcripts and original verses in the same 
volume, seems to be Stanhope’s; punctuation somewhat lighter than 
in L, but not basically misleading. Referred to as C. 

5. Folger Shakespeare Library (MS 7040), on four folio leaves, 
formerly part of a bound volume; written in a small and rather cramped 
Italian hand; punctuation unusually careful, especially within the line; 
makes an incomplete attempt to distinguish direct discourse by in- 
verted commas. Referred to as F." 

6. British Museum (Harl. MS 6913, pp. 9-19), on six small quarto 
leaves (recto of sixth only), as part of a bound volume described as 
eighteenth-century; written in a formal Italian hand, with great atten- 
tion to italicizing proper names and titles; punctuation almost entirely 
absent whether medial or final. Referred to as M. 

7. University of Illinois Library MS, on a single quarto leaf, torn 
out of a bound volume, and containing last 65 lines only; written in an 
Italian hand. Although this manuscript appears to be nothing but a 
transcript of 84, it presents two readings which seem to link it with 
the other manuscripts and 82 (see lines 157 and 177 in the collations 
below). Referred to as /. 

Todd, who in his 1811 edition of Mac Flecknoe was the first editor 
to recognize something of the potential value of the manuscript tradi- 
tion, offers an incomplete collation of L with the daring comment 
that the reader will ‘perhaps in two or three instances . . . prefer the 

*For a general description of the volume containing this transcript see Harold 
F. Brooks, ‘A Bibliography of John Oldham,’ Proceedings and Papers of the Oxford 
Bibliographical Society, V, i (1936), 10. 

“Lowe my knowledge of this manuscript to the kindness of Professor Henry H. 


Adams, who most generously put aside a study of the Mac Flecknoe manuscripts 
when he learned that I had already completed an earlier draft of this paper. 
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written text.’* Scott,’ Christie,” and Noyes ignore all manuscripts, 
and Sargeaunt, referring to Todd’s collation of L, says: ‘It is of no 
authority and most of its variants are manifestly wrong. One of them 
has by inadvertence been admitted into the texts of Scott, Christie, and 
Saintsbury.’ ** Mark Van Doren’s hypothesis concerning the relation 
of manuscript B to 82 and 84 has already been noted.” Finally, Mac- 
donald dismisses the manuscripts in a footnote: “Transcripts of Mac- 
Flecknoe are not uncommon, but those I have examined, including 
Lambeth 711 Codex Cartaceus and C.U.L. Add. MS. 6339 (incom- 
plete), represent the 1684 text.’** As to the exact degree of common- 
ness of these transcripts I cannot speak; I have seen only the seven 
listed above, but certainly the results of the present study do not en- 
dorse the last part of Macdonald’s comment, if he means, as I suppose 
he must, that the manuscripts (including the two he lists here and B 
which he mentions earlier) have no relation to the 82 text. As we 
shall see, 82 turns out to be of precisely the same status in relation to 84 
as the Lambeth Palace, Harvard, Bodleian, Cambridge, Folger, and 
British Museum manuscripts, and of neither more nor less authority. 
The proof of this statement is one of several points which will, I trust, 
emerge from the following study. 

To give substance to this study it has seemed necessary to present 
first, in Section I, a rather large body of collational data. These include: 


1) a complete collation of all significant variants between 84, 


82, the 1692 octavo and quarto printed texts, and the seven 
manuscripts; 


2) a statistical analysis of the variants showing the relation of 
82 and six of the manuscripts to 84, and the interrelation of 82 
and the manuscripts with each other. 


* Poetical Works of Dryden, Il, 169. As already noted, Saintsbury also gives a 
collation of L. 

*The Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott (London, 1808), X, 425-457. 

” The Poetical Works of John Dryden, ed. William D. Christie (London, 1870), 
PP. 141-150. 

™ The Poems of Jobn Dryden, ed. John Sargeaunt (London, 1910), p. go. Sarge- 
aunt is unlucky in his criticism. The reading to which he refers occurs in line 113, 
where he reads ‘Swore’ for the ‘Sworn’ of all texts, printed and manuscript, before 


the 1692 octavo edition. Thus Scott, Christie, and Saintsbury are correct in their 
reading. 


™ See note 3 above. 
* Jobn Dryden: A Bibliography, p. 28 n. 
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With these data established, an investigation will be made, in Section 
II, of the exact relation of the 82 and 84 texts and of the possible rela- 
tions existing between the manuscripts and the printed texts. It will 
then be possible to point out a number of readings which, from the 
combined evidence of the manuscripts and the 82 text, may fairly be 
considered as revealing Dryden’s first thoughts — early stages in the 
evolution of the poem toward the perfection of its final form. Lastly, I 
shall suggest that we can, from the cumulative evidence of the 82 and 
manuscript readings, in several instances correct errors in the 84 textus 
receptus. It has proved impossible to keep the discussion of the last two 
points entirely separate; both, therefore, have been treated together in 
Section III. 


I 


The variant readings given below are limited to those that may be 
considered significant for the purposes of this study; spelling variants, 
except in the use of certain proper names and in a few special cases, 
are not recorded; punctuation variants are recorded only when they 
suggest a change in meaning. All texts have been collated against the 
1684 edition. Five copies of 84 have been collated: University of 
Illinois Library, two; Harvard College Library; Huntington Library; 
University of Chicago Library. These copies present no variants. 
Five copies of 82 have also been collated: University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Kern copy; Harvard College Library; Huntington Library; 
Yale University Library, Luttrell copy; Oxford type-facsimile of the 
T. J. Wise copy (edited by R. W. Chapman, 1924). The Yale copy 
shows three variants on sig. [A4]r, representing an uncorrected state 
of the text (see below, lines 82, 89, 90)."* The Harvard and Hunting- 
ton copies contain what is apparently a variant on sig. Azr (see line 1). 


“ The Yale (Narcissus Luttrell) copy of 82 is dated ‘4 Octob.’ The 82 edition is 
made up of two sheets, folded as a quarto. As a point of bibliographical interest it 
may be noted: (a) that the outer and inner formes were not in type at the same 
time; and (b) that the inner forme was set up and run off first. This state of affairs 
is proved: (a) by the use of the first part of the title (through ‘UPON THE’) in 
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The Oxford type-facsimile presents several variants, but they appear 
to be only modern typographic slips (see lines 25, 47, 86, 114, 191).”° 
Sigla 

82 Mac Flecknoe, or a Satyr, London, D. Green, 1682, 4to 

84 ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ pp. 1-11 in Miscellany Poems, London, Tonson, 1684, 8vo 

g2a ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ pp. 1-11 in Miscellany Poems, 2nd ed., London, Tonson, 
1692, 8vo 

g2b ‘Mac Flecknoe’ [at head of text; no title-page], pp. 1-8, followed by 
‘Absalom and Achitophel’ and ‘The Medal,’ London, Tonson, 1692, 4to ** 

1701 ‘Mac Flecknoe,’ pp. 29-32 in Poems on Various Occasions, London, Ton- 

son, 1701, fol. 

Lambeth Palace MS 711 Codex Cartaceus 

Harvard College Library {MS Eng 636 

Bodleian Library MS Rawl. Poet. 123 

Cambridge University Library Add. MS 6339 

Folger Shakespeare Library MS 7040 

British Museum Harl. MS 6913 

University of Illinois Library MS 


~PmNOoUES 


the same setting of type on both outer and inner formes (on sigs. [A1]r and A2r); 
and (b) by the appearance in the Yale copy of the badly spaced “T HE’ (fourth line 
of title) not only on sig. Azr (where it appears in all copies examined) but also on 
[Ar]r (the title-page), where the spacing has been corrected in the other copies. 

* An initial survey and collation of some of the manuscript and printed texts were 
made for me by my former student, Mr Alvin Dust. I have found his collation most 
useful as a check on my accuracy and I owe several readings to his thoroughness. 

* Macdonald (John Dryden: A Bibliography, p. 30) lists 92b as a separate edition. 
Actually it is what Fredson Bowers (Principles of Bibliograpbical Description, 
Princeton, 1949, p. 103) calls an ‘issue (re-imposed).’ It is printed from the same 
settings of type as 92a, but the type has been rearranged to fit the length of a quarto 
page and new catchwords have been added; the old running-titles are also used in so 
far as they are pertinent in the quarto format. The priority of 92a is clearly estab- 
lished by the fact that the type appears in the octavo issue as a page for page reprint 
of 84, though at the same time three lines are broken and completed above or below 
in order to fit a somewhat shorter printer’s measure than that used in setting up 84. 
These broken lines are carried over unchanged in 92b, where the narrowness of the 
measure appears somewhat unbalanced on the larger quarto page. One slight cor- 
rection is made in the text of 92b (see line 209 in the collations below), otherwise all 
the errors of 92a are allowed to remain, errors which make 92a considerably inferior 
to 84 (see lines 8, 16, 113, 181, 182, 209, 213). That Dryden should have had any 
personal connection with 92a seems most unlikely. The text of the folio (1707) re- 
produces four of the errors (lines 8, 16, 113, 213) of 92a (or 92b). 
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COoLLATIONS 


[title] Mac Flecknoe.] Mac Flecknoe, 

/ OR A / SATYR / UPON THE / 

True-Blew-Protestant POET, T.S. 82 

Mac Flecnoe / A satyre. L Mack 

Fleckno. H Mac Fleckno. / A Satyr. B 

Mac-fflecknoe. F Mac Fleckno. M %* 

1 humane] human B M  decay,] 

decay; 82 (Harvard copy; broken semi- 

colon, Huntington copy) death canceled 

and decay written immediately follow- 

ing H 

6 Through] In F Realms] Realm 

 # Non-sense] Nonsense 82 L H B M 

8 increase,] increase. 92a 92b 1701 

9 out with] without H, the with being 

canceled business]-Bus’ness B F M 

10 the State] his State L 

11 pord’ring] pondering L F which 

of all his Sons] well which of his sonns H 
was] were 82 L B M 

12 War] Wars 82 LB F M 

13 tis] its H 

13-14 for... me:] (for... me,) 82 

14-17 lines marked by inverted commas 

F 


14 who] y‘' LHF 

15 Sh —— ] Shad —— 82 Shadwell LH B 

F M (and so throughout the poem [later 

also in C); regularly italicized through- 

out 82 M; irregularly italicized in the 

other MSS) 

16 Mature] Nature 92a 92b 1701 

19 rest to] rest °° H (the st in rest ap- 

parently canceled when to was inserted 

above) faint meaning] faynt-mean- 

ing L make] have B 

21 on] anH 

23 Sh ——’s] Shad —— 82 __ genuine] 

Gloomy H (written above a canceled 

Genuine) 

26 thoughtless] thought-les F 

27 Monarch Oakes} Monarch-Oaks 82 
the] that H 


29 Shirley] Sherley F ofjtoLB 


30 Tautology] Tantology H Tautololy 
F 


31 Even] Ev’n 82 L B M 
Prince F than] omitted B 


33 And] 182 _—_ clad in Norwich Drug- 

get] Cloath’d in Drugget Russet 82 M 

cloath’d in rusty drugget L drest in Rus- 

sell drugget H cloath’d in rustick drug- 

get B clad in rustick drugget F 

35 the] Saintsbury wrongly reads if in L 

35-36 the Lute . . . sung,] (The Lute 
. Sung.) F 

36 of] att H 

37 the] a82B M 

39 well tim’d] well tun’d L H (Todd 

wrongly reads well-trim’d in L) well- 

tim’d B well-tun’d F Royal Barge] 

Royal-Barge 82 

41 line indented 82 Hymn,] him, B 
Commander] Commanders 82 

42 was ne’er in Epsom Blankets tost.] in 

Epsom Blankett nere was tost. L was ne’re 

in Epsom Blankett tost M 

43 new] now H 


44 still trembling] still Trembles 82 
BF MshetremblesL thy] his M 


45 At) As M _~ well sharpned] well 
Sharpn’d H well-sharpned B F well 
sharpen’d M 

46 squeaks for fear,] squeaks, for feare 
H B F squeakes for feare L M 

47 Echoes] Eccho 82 Pissing-Ally] 
pissing Alley H C pissing Ally M 

48 from] to H A —— Hall] Aston- 
Hall 82 B Aston hall L F Ashton Hall H 
Aston Hall C Ashton-hall M 

50 As at the Morning Toast, that Floats 
along.] And gently waft the over all 
along; 82 Toast] Tide C Floats] 
wafts F M 


51 thy] y°H 

52 weild’st] weildest L Papers] Paper 
82 threshing hand] Thrashing-Hand 
82 thrashing hand L 


dunce] 


* Noyes’s statement (Poetical Works of Dryden, 1950 ed., p. xxxvii, n. 1) that the 
description of Shadwell as the “True-Blew-Protestant Poet’ in 82 ‘comes from the 
printer, not from Dryden’ is borne out by the absence of this title in all the manu- 


scripts. 
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53 St. Andre’s] St. Andrew’s 82 H F M 

S‘ Andrews L, the w being canceled 

54 Not] Nor LC F _ evw’n] even 82 

HC ofjinF ~— own) old canceled 

and owne written immediately follow- 

ing H rhime:] Rhime; 82 Ryme, L 

rime H F M Rhime. C 

55 Though ... excell;] (Tho... ex- 

cell) F sense] verse L C excell; } 

excel, 82 C excell L H M excell) F 

56 tautology] Tantology H 

fell; 82 F fell H M fell. C 

58 bore] wore 82 M 

59 he ne’er would] he’d never M 

lerius] Valerius L C F Valerious H 

60 line indented F M 

61 of} for F 

62 but . . . Plays,] (but . . . Plays) 82 

64 line not indented LHC _ to] by 

82LHCFM _ ~ Walls] wall H 

65 fears] fear C F 

66 rais’d] raised L 

form L to Informe H C 

67 of yore, and .. . hight: ] of Yore (and 

. . . Hight,) 82 of yore (& . . . height) 

L C on Yore (and... hight) H of 

yore, & ... hight, F of Yore and... 

hight M and) Saintsbury wrongly 

reads the in L it] is L was C 

68 watch Tower] Watch-Tower 82 F 

watch towr L_ so... ordains,] (so 
. ordeins) 82 LLHFM . 

69 Of all the Pile an empty name] An 

Empty name of all the Pile 82 

71 loves] Love 82 F 

72 Where] Here F Mother-Strum- 

pets] Mother Strumpets L C F mother 

waters H 

73 silence] silent C 

75 form’d] nurst M 

77 Where] And H 

79 Buskins] Buskin L C 

81 Simkin] Simpkin 82 M 

82 this Monument] these Monuments 82 
vanisht] Varnisht 82 (Vanisht Yale 

copy) varnish’d M 

83 Pure] Their H suburbian] 

Suburbane 82 suburban L C Suborbane 

H Subarban M 

84 war] warrs F 


fell,] 


Vil- 


tinform] to en- 
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86 Sh —— ’s] Shad —— 82 

87 Decker] Dikker L C 

prophesied L prophasied M 

88 Pile] Isle 82 H M place L C 

89 a] y* F  flayle] Flale (Yale 

copy) 

90 To whom] To whon 82 (Yale copy) 
Psyches] psyche C 

91 Misers] Misers H C F M 

92 Humorists} Humorists 82 M Hum’rist 

L Humorites H Hum’rist’s C Hum’rists 

F Hypocrites] Hypocrite’s 82 Hypo- 

crites 92a 92b 1701 h rites F Hypor- 

crits M __it} his Pen 82he LCF M 

93 Raymond| Raymund L Ramond H 

Raymunds (or Raymurnds) C 

94 line not indented 82 LH CF M 

95 Sh ——’s] Shad —— s 82 

96 of Fame] of Pomp 82 L F M o’th 

Pomp C 

97 and] to 82 M 

98 Carpets] Carpet 82L HFM th’) 

y LHC 

99 scatter’d] scattered 82 letter’d H 

100 come] came H 

101 Reliques] relicts L 

102 Ogleby] Ogilby L C F Ogleby H 

Ogilby M 

103 Sh —— ] Shadwells L 

choaked L 

104 Bilk’t] Bill’d C 

men H Yeoman M 

105 H —— | Herringman 82 L M Her- 

ringhbam H Herringman C Heringman F 

107 Throne] State 82 L F M 

108 right hand] Right-Hand 82 right- 

hand L F  Ascanius| Ascaines (or 

Ascames) H sat] Sate 82 92a 92b 1701 

LHCFM 

109 Rome’s . . . State.] 

State) F and] the H 

110 Brows] brow C glories, grace,] 

Glories-Grace, 82 glories grace L C H 

(glories showing evidence of alteration 

in H) glory’s grace, F Glories grace M 

111 arround] about 82 C 

112 to] from C Altars] Altar H 


prophesi’d] 


choakt]} 


Yeomen] Wo- 


(Romes.. . 


113 Sworn] Swore 92a 92b 1701 
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114 swore] Sworn 82. nor. . . vain,] 
(nor...vain) L H C _ should] 
could F 


115 till} to 82. C 


117 Ne’er to have peace with Wit, nor 
truce with Sense.] Wou’d bid defiance 
unto Wit and Sense; 82 nor] or LC 


120 sinister hand] Sinister-Hand 82 F 
121 He] Was 82 ~— mighty] lusty C 


122 Love’s Kingdom] Loues kingdome 
CF 


124 Lore] Love 82 H C 
practised L young] long M 
125 Loyns] Lungs H 

126 Temples last] Temples (last) 82 L 
Poppies] Poppey 82 L C F M Popery 


practis’d] 


H 
128 at] as H that] the Cif... 
lye,] (if . . . lie,) 82 (if . . . Lye) L 
129 left hand] Left-Hand 82 
130 tis sung,] ("tis Sung) 82 F (tis’ sung) 
L (its sung) H tis sung C M 
132 Th’admiring] Th’advancing 82 The 
admiring L 
134 Syre] Brether’n H of] on 82 
135 shed] Shed: 82 shed; L shed, C F 
136 Full on the filial dullness: long he 
stood,] Full of the filial Dulness long he 
stood, 82 -- Dulnesse long he stood L Full 
of the filiall dullnesse long hee stood — 
H Full of the filiall dulnesse long he 
stood, C ffull on y* filiall dulnes long hee 
stood F Full on the fil.is! dullness long 
he stood M 
138 At] And L burst] broke L H C F 
prophetick] poetick F 
139-162 lines marked by inverted commas 
F (first balf of line 145 not included) 
139 Heavens] Heaven 82 L H C Heav’n 
FM 


140 farr] fair 82 L HCM 

141 Dominion] dominions L C 

142 And] But F 

143 loves Kingdom] loves Kingdoms 82 
Love’s Kingdomes L Loves Kingdome 
H F Loves kingdomes C Loves Kingdom 


M _iet him] may he 82 _ stretch) 
stetch 82 
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144 He paus’d,] He paws’'d—82z (He 
paws’d) L He said, C— He pauz’d — M 
and] omitted H_ cry’dj cry’d— 
82 said, L C cry’d, F 
145 Then thus, continu’d he, my] Then 
thus continued he, my 82 L Then thus 
Continued hee my H Then thus con- 
tinu’d he. My C Then thus continu’d he; 
“My F Then thus continu’d he my M 


146 new Ignorance] & arrogance F 

147 thou] then H 

148 and] a 82 omitted M 

150 Yet] And H _ thy toyl] thy Soul 

82 thy soil L C M the Soile H 

151 gentle] Gentle 82 H gentle L Gentile 

F in] with 82 M 

152 Make Dorimant betray] Lett Dor- 

mant Betray H Loveit] love it’s L 

Lovet H M Lovett F 

153 Let} And H = Cully, Cully 82 H 

cully L _—‘ Fopling) Foplin L C 

charm] fill L 

154 in] by C 

155 still] letC — shall] y* L still C 

157 em] them 82 LHCFI by] of 

82M _ thy] thine H F 

158 dullness,] Dulness; 82 dullnesse H M 
aid:] Aid, 82 F aid. L C aid H M 

Aid; B 

159 future] after 82 LL HBCFM 

160 Issue] Issues 82 LH CF M 

thine 82 (altered from thyne L) 

161 men] man F 


162 All} ASH _ full of] like to 82 B M 
differing] diffring 82 diff'ring B 

163 alien] Alien 82 H F M Alien L 

S-dl-y] Sydney 82 Sidley L B F M 

Sedley H C 

164 wit thy hungry Epsom prose.] hun- 

gry wit thy Epsom prose. C 

165 flowers] flowr’s L C Flow’rs B F 
Rhetorick] Rhet’rick 82 BC cull] 

smell H pull F 

167 best, and top;] best on th’ top, 82 

best & top, L C best and topp H B M 

best, & top, F and in each line,] and 

in each line 82 L C M in every Line H in 

every Line, B 

168 Formal’s] formal L 

HBM 


thy] 


will] Wit 82 
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169 unsought] untaught H ~— quill] will 
Cc 
170 does] doth 82 do L Northern 


Dedications] Northern Dedications 82 
L B C Northerne dedications F North- 
ern Dedication M 

174 Ogleby] Ogilby L B C F Ogleby H 
Ogilby M 

175 Johnson] Jobnsons M has] hath 
82L part;] Part, 82 B pat LHCFM 
176 What share] For w‘ L C 

177 Where] What! on] or82LHC 
F MI! brand,] Brand? 82 brand? 
BCF 

178 And] Or 82L HBC M ToF 
Arts] arr LC 

179 he] in H Nicander’s| Alcanders 
F Alcanders M vein,] Vain? 82 F 
vein L H vein? B C vain M 

180 dust] Durst 82 M 

181 Whip-stitch] Whip-stich 82 Whip- 
stich 92a 92b 1701 bee ge L Whip- 
stich (not hyphenated in original) H 
whip stitch B whipstich C Whip-stick F 


whip-stich M —s my] mine 82 mine L B 
CM _Arse,]) A——s, 82 A——LM 
arse H AB ArseeC -——F 


182 dwindled] dwinled 92a 92b windled 
H 


183 When] Where 82 H B F M 
Muse] scenes M_ Fletcher] Fletchers 
82 Fletchers H C Fletcher’s M. 

184 thou] then H ~~ Etb’ridg] Etbe- 
ridge 82 M Etheridge L Etheredge H F 
Etherege B C dost] does F 


185 transfus’d] transfuse L H B C F 


Oyl] Oyls 82 LHBCFM on) and 
H (also 1716 Miscellany) Waters] 
Water 82 

187 Province] Promise 82 B won- 


drous] Boasted H 


188 New Humours to invent] T’ invent 
new humours still C _—‘ for] to B 


41 
189-192 lines indented C 

189 thy] the 82 L HBCM 

190 one] each L C 

191 makes] make L _— writings] writing 


M _siean] lame 82 

192 changes] Charges 82 (and apparently 
L originally) bends] bend L 

193 thy] my F 

196 But sure thou’rt but a] But sure thou 


art a 82 L H B C But thou art but a F 
Yet thou art but a M 


197 gentle . . . feebly] feeble . . . gently 
M 


198 smiles] smile C sleep] Witt H 
199 sett’st] sets 82 sitt’st M 

202 does] doth 82 Irish pen] Irish 
Pen M 


203 Genius. . . the 


82H 

204 mild] wild 82 kind L C 

207 Altars] trophys L Trophies C 

208 Ten thousand] a 1000. H a Thousand 
M 


209-210 lines marked by inverted com- 
mas F 


209 diff’rent] different 82 L H C M dif- 


. thee] Genious. . 


fering F talents} Talent 82 L C M 
talants 92a 

210 Own] one 82 them] ’um L ’em 
HBM 

211 line indented B F I heard) 
heared L 


212 prepar’d] prepared L 
213 sent] let M_ the] thee 92a g2b 
1701 declaiming] declining 82 H B F 


214 his Drugget robe] the Drugget Robes 
82 


215 upwards] upward L BC F M 


217 double] doubled 82 B (and possibly 
L; reading obscure because of fold) 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE COLLATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, the figures below represent only those variants in 
the above collations which can be considered significant in suggesting the rela- 
tion between 82 and the manuscripts. To this extent they must be considered 
arbitrary. / is not included in the analysis. 


82: 
total variants: 104 
unique to 82: 38 
shared with L: 37 (3 confined to 82, L) 
shared with H: 30 (2 confined to 82, H) 
shared with B: 22 (3 confined to 82, B) 
shared with C: 28 (2 confined to 82, C) 
shared with F: 25 (1 confined to 82, F) 
shared with M: 38 (8 confined to 82, M) 


Manuscript L: 
total variants: 96 
unique to L: 27 
shared with 82: 37 (3 confined to L, 82) 
shared with H: 28 (none confined to L, H) 
shared with B: 17 (1 confined to L, B) 
shared with C: 47 (12 confined to L, C) 
shared with F: 31 (2, indifferent, confined to L, F) 
shared with M: 29 (1 confined to L, M) 


Manuscript H: 
total variants: 88 
unique to H: 43 
shared with 82: 30 (2 confined to H, 82) 
shared with L: 28 (none confined to H, L) 
shared with B: 11 (1 confined to H, B) 
shared with C: 26 (1, indifferent, confined to H, C) 
shared with F: 22 (1 confined to H, F) 
shared with M: 23 (2 confined to H, M) 


Manuscript B: 
total variants: 39 (118 lines out of 217) 
unique to B: 5 
shared with 82: 22 (3 confined to B, 82) 
shared with L: 17 (1 confined to B, L) 
shared with H: 11 (1 confined to B, H) 
shared with C: 12 (1, indifferent, confined to B, C) 
shared with F: 13 (1 confined to B, F) 
shared with M: 15 (none confined to B, M) 
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Manuscript C: 
total variants: 81 (171 lines out of 217) 
unique to C: 22 
shared with 82: 28 (2 confined to C, 82) 
shared with L: 47 (12 confined to C, L) 
shared with H: 26 (1, indifferent, confined to C, H) 
shared with B: 12 (1, indifferent, confined to C, B) 
shared with F: 23 (2 confined to C, F) 
shared with M: 20 (none confined to C, M) 


Manuscript F: 
total variants: 70 
unique to F: 23 
shared with 82: 25 (1 confined to F, 82) 
shared with L: 31 (2, indifferent, confined to F, L) 
shared with H: 22 (1 confined to F, H) 
shared with B: 13 (1 confined to F, B) 
shared with C: 23 (2 confined to F, C) 
shared with M: 22 (2 confined to F, M) 





Manuscript M: 
total variants: 64 
unique to M: 14 
shared with 82: 38 (8 confined to M, 82) 
shared with L: 29 (1 confined to M, L) 
shared with H: 23 (2 confined to M, H) 
shared with B: 15 (none confined to M, B) 
shared with C: 20 (none confined to M, C) 
shared with F: 22 (2 confined to M, F) 


Il 


The true nature of the 82 text becomes clear if we compare the 
figures in the separate tabulations above for manuscripts L, H, C, F, 
and M with those for 82. The 82 text exhibits a total of 104 variants 
as compared with 96 for L, 88 for H, 81 for C (a manuscript lacking 
46 lines), 70 for F, and 64 for M. Of these 104 variants it shares 37 
with L, 30 with H, 28 with C, 25 with F, and 38 with M. Finally its 
total of unique readings (38) is relatively little more striking than 
that of L (27), H (43), C (22), F (23), and M (14). Textually, 
therefore, 82 has no more (and no less) authority than any of these 
five manuscripts and may in effect be treated as simply another manu- 
script transcript which happened to escape into print. Certainly there 





a 
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is no reason to admit even as a possibility that Dryden authorized the 
82 edition.”* 

It would be revealing if one could construct some kind of genealogi- 
cal tree which would indicate the exact relations of the manuscripts 
to each other and to the 82 and 84 texts. Unfortunately, a study of the 
variants shows that any such neat arrangement is impossible. There 
are, for example, certain obvious connections between manuscripts 
C, L, and F. But an examination of the variants and of the statistical 
tables above shows that C in three instances (lines 54, 124, 136) links 
with 82 and H, in one instance (line 183) with 82, H, and M, and in 
two instances (lines 111, 115) with 82 alone, each group of links being 
independent of L; and that there is no necessary connection between 
C and H, B, or M independent of L. Similarly, if we study manuscript 
L, we find that, independently of C, it shares one unique reading (line 
29) with B, three (lines 11, 31, 33) with 82, B, and M, two (lines 12, 
44) with 82, B, F, and M, two (lines 14, 39) with H and F, two 
(lines 68, 98) with 82, H, F, and M, and three (lines 52, 126, 175) 
with 82 alone. A similar examination of F shows that all but two of 
the agreements between F and C are in common with L; F, therefore, 
is closely linked to L, but F also shows two readings unique to F and 
C (lines 65, 92) and no significant readings unique to L and F. Also, 
independently of L, F shares a significant common reading each with 
B (line 33), H (line 157), and 82 (line 71), and other readings with 
82, B, and M (line 44), H and B (line 46), and 82, H, and B (line 213). 
Clearly no simple relation exists between manuscripts L, C, and F. 

Again, if we examine the relations between H, B, M, and 82, we 

* Dryden’s relation to 82 is more often implied than stated. Noyes, for example, 
in his note on the text of Mac Flecknoe (Poetical Works of Dryden, both editions, 
p- 134) fails to make the unauthorized nature of 82 clear, merely remarking: ‘A 
second edition, with numerous changes in the text, appeared as the first piece in 
Miscellany Poems, 1684 . . .. He does, however, add a comment to the ‘Biographi- 
cal Sketch’ in the 1950 edition (p. xxxvii): ‘It circulated in manuscript for four 
years, until in October, 1682, it was printed in an unauthorized edition.’ And in the 
‘Additional Notes’ he remarks: ‘In general the 1682 edition must be regarded as un- 
authorized: Dryden’s own text is that of 1684.’ See also the rather confusing note, 
by R. W. Chapman, prefixed to the Oxford type-facsimile of 82 (1924). Macdonald 
(Jobn Dryden: A Bibliography, p. 30) admits the existence of such a view when he 
says: “The badness of the text makes it very unlikely that Dryden authorized this 
edition.’ And he is echoed by Douglas Grant (Dryden: Poetry, Prose and Plays, 


London, 1952, p. 134): “The first edition of Mac Flecknoe appeared in 1682 but the 
badness of the text makes it unlikely that it was authorized by Dryden.’ 
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find the same kind of complication. These four texts are more closely 
related to each other than to L, C, or F, but the interrelations are far 
from clear. B and M seem to be most closely connected with 82, 
having in common two significant and otherwise unique readings with 
it (lines 37, 162); while B alone shares two unique readings (lines 187, 
217) with 82, and M alone shares eight (lines 33, 58, 81, 82, 97, 151, 
157, 180) with 82."* On the other hand, B shares at least one very sig- 
nificant reading with H (line 167) and one with L (line 29); and 82 
shares one significant variant with H (line 203) * and one with H and 
M (line 88), neither of which is found in B. M, in its turn, shares 
two variants otherwise found only in H (lines 48, 208), one otherwise 
unique to L (line 42), and two unique to F (lines 50, 179). Finally, 
if we study 82, H, B, and M, first in the light of the number of unique 
readings peculiar to each text (82 with 38, H with 43, B with 5, and 
M with 14), and second in the light of the 84 text, we see how mis- 
leading the relation really is, B (always remembering its incomplete 
character) being nearest to 84 with a total of 39 variants, compared 
with 104 for 82, 88 for H, and 64 for M. 

Thus, the establishment of any order of descent or even any tem- 
poral priority between the manuscripts and 82, or between these and 
84, seems to me quite impossible. We may only distinguish two general 
groupings among the secondary texts, each group showing definite 
links with the other: manuscripts L, C, and F; and manuscripts H, B, 
M, and the 82 text. It will presently be seen that this relative lack of 
direct relation between the secondary texts actually serves to lend 


* M shows a number of readings which link it very closely with 82, though it is 
obviously not a transcript taken directly from the manuscript lying behind 82. One 
reading which serves most clearly to establish the closeness of the relation is that in 
line 82, where the 82 text and M read ‘Varnisht’ for the obviously correct ‘vanisht’ 
of 84. The reading of 82 has always been dismissed as a palpable compositor’s mis- 
reading, but M makes it clear that ‘Varnisht’ actually appeared in the manuscript from 
which 82 was set up. Moreover, the evidence of stop-press correction in 82 shows 
that far from being an error ‘Varnisht’ was actually a correction by the press cor- 
rector for the compositor’s form ‘Vanisht.’ Thus M serves as a useful check on the 
readings of 82 and can be used to show which readings may be taken as those of the 
manuscript source of 82, and which readings may more probably be laid to the door 
of the compositor. 

” This agreement in line 203 between 82 and H is worth a brief comment: 
‘Genious . . . the’ for ‘Genius . . . thee’ 84. Ordinarily, agreement in a patent error 
like this would indicate a very close relation between 82 and H, but a variety of other 
readings rule out any such close connection. 82 also seems to show some more or 
less casual points of contact with L (see lines 126, 160, 192). 
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weight to the view that certain readings, on which the secondary texts 
show a consensus of agreement, represent early states of Dryden’s text. 

Now, although the single authority of the 82 text (supposing it to 
have had any) has been reduced, the close linking of many of the 
readings of 82 with readings in the six principal manuscripts estab- 
lishes a body of common readings which, because of their continuity 
from manuscript to manuscript and with 82, may throw light on early 
stages in the composition of the poem. From this point of view, the 
readings of 82 take on a new significance and cannot any longer be 
dismissed as the vagaries of a single unsupported text of questionable 
provenance. 


Ill 


A general study of the variant readings shows that they may be 
broken up into several quite clearly defined groups: 

1. readings which receive support from all the manuscripts and 82 

2. readings which receive support from a majority of the manu- 
scripts and 82 (or from a majority of the manuscripts) 

3. readings which for one reason or another, although not widely 
supported in a majority of the secondary texts, deserve special con- 
sideration 


4. readings which are clearly copyists’ (or a compositor’s) errors 
or guesses. 
For our present purposes, Groups 1 and 2 are obviously of greatest 
significance, and it is with these that the following discussion will prin- 
cipally concern itself. Groups 3 and 4 will, I fear, have to await the 
minute offices of an editor for more than the briefest treatment. 


Group 1. Only two variant readings are attested to by all six manu- 
scripts and 82. The first of these readings, ‘after ages’ for the ‘future 
ages’ of 84 (line 159), though it may, I think, be taken as representing 
an early state of Dryden’s text, is essentially a neutral variant. But the 
reading in line 185 (‘Oyls’ for ‘Oyl’ 84) raises an important textual 
problem, since the reading of 84 has always caused difficulties. Line 
185 also contains another variant (‘transfuse’ for ‘transfus’d’ 84) which, 
although it is found only in L, H, B, C, and F and thus properly be- 


longs in Group 2, may well be treated here, since the whole passage 
is worth comment. The 84 text reads: 
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As thou whole Eth’ridg dost transfuse to thine? 
But so transfus’d as Oyl on Waters flow, 
His always floats above, thine sinks below. 


Beginning with the Miscellany Poems of 1716 all editors through 
Saintsbury, except Christie, read: ‘so transfus’d [or transfused] as oil 
and waters flow.’ ** Christie reads as in 84, explaining that the ‘verb 
is made plural, following the plural noun.’ * Noyes reads: ‘so trans- 
fus’d, as oil on water’s flow,’ and remarks: ‘Flow is certainly a noun; 
it is not clear whether one should read water’s or waters’.’* Finally, 
Sargeaunt repudiates Christie’s explanation of 84 and reads: ‘so trans- 
fused as Oyls on waters flow,’ observing, in a note, that ‘Oyls’ is the 
reading of the 82 text.* Clearly in a case of this kind the common 
agreement of seven irregularly related contemporary (or near con- 
temporary) texts must be accorded considerable weight and one may, 
I think, go so far as to say that 84 is here wrong and should be cor- 
rected to read ‘Oyls.’ The other variant in line 185 lacks the support 
of 82 and M (closely related texts), but the improvement in the tense 
sequence between lines 184 and 185 if we read ‘transfuse’ renders the 
authority of the received text at least questionable. 

Four further readings may fairly be allowed to fall into this first 
group. These variants are attested to by 82 and all the manuscripts 
except B, and the failure of B’s witness is at worst only negative, since 
B lacks the lines in which these readings occur.” 

The readings in lines 64 (‘by’ for ‘to’ 84) and 139 (‘Heaven’ or 
‘Heav’n’ for ‘Heavens’ 84) may be noticed as genuine early, if com- 
paratively indifferent, forms. But the third reading is more significant. 
In line 126, 82, L, C, F, and M read ‘Poppy’ for the ‘Poppies’ of the 
84 text, and the reading of H (‘Popery’) is manifestly a corruption of 
‘Poppy.’ Here, if a purely subjective reaction may be allowed, I 
should say that Dryden’s final reading (assuming it to be his) loses 
something of the drugged and opiate quality of the collective singular 
form. The fourth reading is in one sense not strictly perhaps a sub- 

™ Note that H also reads ‘and’ for ‘on.’ 

* Poetical Works of Dryden, p. 150. 

* Poetical Works of Dryden, p. 970. 

“ Poems of Dryden, pp. xxiii, 92. 

* Against this argument must be set the readings in line 157, where B agrees with 


84 in opposition to 82, L, H, C, F, and 1; and in line 160, where B agrees with 84 in 
opposition to 82, L, H, C, F, and M. 
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stantive variant. In line 108, all secondary texts, apart from B, includ- 
ing 92a, 92b, and 1701, read ‘sate’ for the ‘sat’ of 84, a spelling form 
representing actual pronunciation and called for by the rhyme word 
‘State’ in the line following. A modern critical text should, I believe, 
read ‘sate.’ 

The last reading which may legitimately be included in Group 1 
is of a slightly different kind from the other six, since it is a matter of 
punctuation and punctuation is admittedly a parlous and slippery mat- 
ter in seventeenth-century verse transcripts, even author’s transcripts. 
In line 145, all texts since Derrick’s agree in reading: 


Then thus continu’d he: My son, advance *° 
But the 84 text (followed by 92a, 92b, 1701, 1716) reads: 


Then thus, continu’d he, my Son advance 


making “Then thus’ part of Flecknoe’s speech. That the later editors 
are right is strongly suggested by the pointing of the line in the manu- 
scripts (the line is missing in B) and in 82. None of these texts gives a 
comma after ‘thus’ and C reads the line as: 


Then thus continu’d he. My son advance 


while F reads: 
Then thus continu’d he; “My son advance 


Later editors are, therefore, justified in departing from 84 in this in- 


stance, but any weight of evidence to support the change has hitherto 
been lacking. 


Group 2. Included in this second group are readings in lines 12, 33, 
44, 46, 92, 96, 98, 107, 135-136, 138, 140, 150, 157, 160, 168, 177, 
178, 183, 185, 189, 196, 209, 215. All these readings may make some 
claim, greater or lesser, to consideration as early states of Dryden’s 
text, but it is beyond the scope of this paper to evaluate and discuss 


in detail the claims of each. I shall, therefore, select only a few for 
comment. 


*See The Miscellaneous Works of John Dryden, ed. Samuel Derrick (London, 
1760), Il, 143. All editors since Todd, except Sargeaunt, set Flecknoe’s speech in 
quotation marks (compare manuscript F). Sargeaunt prints a bastard version of 84: 
‘Then thus continued he, my son, advance.’ 
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The first two examples are both concerned with matters of punctua- 
tion. In line 46 the 84 text reads: 


The Treble squeaks for fear, the Bases roar 


Three manuscripts (H, B, F) read: 
The treble squeaks, for feare y* Bases roare 


and manuscripts L and M (the line is missing in C), being without 
pointing, may be read either way. The question thus raised is not so 
much one of an early state of the text as of the correctness of the 
reading of 82 and 84, and no future editor of the poem should fail to 
note at least the possibility of confusion in the received text. 

The second example occurs in lines 135-136, which read in 84 as 
follows: 


And from his brows damps of oblivion shed 
Full on the fillial dullness: long he stood, 


The 82 text and manuscripts L, H, and C (lines missing in B) are all 
in substantial agreement. 82 reads: 


And from his brows damps of Oblivion Shed: 
Full of the filial Dulness long he stood, 


The manuscript variants are: 


shed; L shed H, M shed, C, F 
stood L,F,M _ stood—H 


Manuscript L breaks down in this passage and, leaving a blank at the 
beginning of line 136, reads ‘Dulnesse long he stood,’ thus at least en- 
dorsing the reading of all the other secondary texts in the absence of 
any pointing after ‘Dulnesse.’ Against all this, however, F and M lend 
support to 84 by reading ‘on’ instead of ‘of’ (line 136), though neither 
gives any stop after ‘dullness.’ The very different interpretation sug- 
gested by 82 and the associated manuscripts “ raises an interesting 
point, but in this case I strongly suspect that what appears to be a 
community of opinion in favor of an earlier version of Dryden’s bril- 
liantly modulated and enjambed line is nothing more than a commu- 

* Mark Van Doren (The Poetry of John Dryden, 1920 ed., p. 340; 1946 ed., 
p. 268) claims that the ‘only conceivable point is lost’ in lines 135-136 in 82; as he 


prints them this is true, but he replaces the all-important colon after ‘Shed’ by a 
comma. 
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nity of scribal emendation on a passage difficult to understand without a 
carefully pointed copy-text. 

In line 140, 82, L, H, C, and M all agree in reading ‘fair’ for the ‘farr’ 
of 84. Until manuscript F was brought to my attention, I had over- 
confidently looked upon this reading not as a variant, but as a probable 
correction of the 84 text. Even 84 itself seemed to abet the delusion 
by offering what looked like typographical evidence in its spelling 
‘farr,’ an uncommon form for printed texts in the 1680's.” The pres- 
ence of ‘far’ in F, however, disposes of the whole pretty hypothesis 
and leaves ‘fair’ as a probable early form. 

The reading, in line 150, of ‘soil’ for 84’s ‘toil’ appears in L, H, C, 
and M, while 82 reads ‘Soul,’ an obvious misreading also of ‘soil.’ Al- 
though it is tempting to dismiss this reading as a misreading of initial 
‘s’ for ‘t’, there is an allusive quality about the reading ‘soil’ that is 
absent in the 84 text form, and the suggestion of Shadwell as a barren 
seedpatch from which no wit could spring neatly picks up the birth 
image of line 148 above. 

The reading in line 178 (‘Or’ for ‘And’ 84), which appears in & 
L, H, B, C, and M (the ‘To’ of F I take to be a misreading), raises ses: 
questions and must be discussed in connection with another variant in 
the line above (‘or’ for ‘on’ 84) which is vouched for by 82 and all 
the manuscripts (including even /) except B. Lines 177-178 appear 
in 84 as follows: 


Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 
And rail at Arts he did not understand? 


82, L, H, C, F, and M all read substantially: 


Where did his Wit or Learning fix a Brand? 
Or rail at Arts he did not understand? 


It will be noticed that B, which, with F, among the secondary texts 
is closest in general to 84, runs a middle course between the two ver- 
sions, giving the ‘on’ of 84 in line 177 and the ‘Or’ of 82 (and the asso- 
ciated manuscripts) in line 178. Whether B represents some kind of 
intermediate version is not clear, nor is it clear how far the couplet 
as preserved in 82 and the other manuscripts may be accepted as a 

* Actually ‘farr’ seems to have been Dryden’s usual spelling of the word. See a 
holograph letter from Dryden to Richard Busby, now in the Harvard College 


Library (f{MS Eng 64), where within the last nine lines the word occurs twice so 
spelled. 
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genuine early state. Nevertheless the unanimity of the secondary texts 
is impressive and must be allowed to carry some weight. 

One further reading. The variant in line 189 (‘the Mind’ for ‘thy 
mind’ 84), which appears in 82 and all the manuscripts except F, must 
certainly represent an original reading since it forms part of Shad- 
well’s own lines which Dryden is here ridiculing.” 

Group 3. I have kept this group small and have chosen, somewhat 
arbitrarily perhaps, to discuss only seven readings (lines 39, 50, 53- 
58, 117, 143, 179, and 213). 

The reading of manuscripts L, H, and F at line 39 presents an in- 
teresting possibility. For the ‘well tim’d’ of the 84 text, these manu- 
scripts give ‘well-tun’d,’ a reading which produces such a singularly 
happy image in its context that one is tempted to dally with false 
surmise on the theory that it would have been as easy to misread ‘un’ 
for ‘im’ as to misread ‘im’ for ‘un.’ 

The 82 text offers a reading of line 50 which, on first sight, appears 
like the meerest fudge on the part of the compositor (or an earlier 
transcriber) unable to read his copy. But manuscripts F and M sug- 
gest strongly that at least the verb ‘waft’ in 82 represents a genuine 
early variant for the ‘Floats’ of 84, a variant, I should say, poetically 
superior to the final version. As a result of the manuscript support for 
‘waft,’ the remainder of the line in 82 must be treated with somewhat 
greater respect. 

Lines 53-58 seem to have raised some silent editorial questions. In 
this passage, after describing how expertly Shadwell, as conductor, had 
wielded his ‘Papers’ in his ‘threshing hand,’ Dryden writes, according 
to the 84 text: 


* A somewhat analogous case occurs in manuscript H, where, in line 72, H reads 
‘mother waters’ for the ‘Mother-Strumpets’ of all other texts. ‘Mother waters’ is, of 
course, part of Cowley’s original lines from Davideis, Book I, which Dryden is here 
adapting. That Dryden at one time actually wrote ‘mother waters’ is possible, but it 
seems more likely that conflation between the original, well-known lines and 
Dryden’s has taken place in the mind of the transcriber. It will be noticed that H 
in line 23 alters Dryden’s ‘genuine’ (a word taken direct from Cowley) to ‘Gloomy’ 
— a curious reversal of the state of affairs in line 72. 

Dryden’s use of this passage from the Davideis in Mac Flecknoe has frequently 
been noted, but no one, so far as I know, has pointed out the use of the same passage 
twice in Dryden’s parts of Oedipus, written early in 1678. In view of the problem 
concerning the date of Mac Flecknoe (now usually placed in 1678) the echoes (or 
re-echoes) in Oedipus of Cowley’s lines may be considered significant. See Works 
of Dryden, ed. Scott, VI, 175 (lines 28-30), 206 (lines 19-20). 
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St. Andre’s feet ne’er kept more equal time, 
Not ev’n the feet of thy own Psyche’s rhime: 
Though they in number as in sense excell; 

So just, so like tautology they fell, 

That, pale with envy, Singleton forswore 

The Lute and Sword... 


The difficulty here lies in the exact relation that line 56 bears to lines 5 5 
and 57. Scott, followed by Saintsbury, places a comma after ‘rhime,.’ 
but otherwise leaves the passage unchanged. Christie and Sargeaunt 
leave the colon after ‘rhime,’ but place a comma after ‘excell’ and re- 
move all pointing after ‘fell.’ Noyes changes the colon after ‘rhime’ to 
a semicolon, places a colon after ‘excell,’ and retains the comma after 
‘fell.’ Finally, Bredvold follows the pointing in Christie and Sargeaunt, 
except that he retains the comma after ‘fell.’ *® The manuscripts and 
82 offer some evidence which seems to support in part the reading of 
Christie, Sargeaunt, and Bredvold. L, H, and M read ‘excell’ with no 
pointing; 82 and C read ‘excell,’ with a comma; and F places the line in 
parentheses. The passage as a whole is not clear, inasmuch as it is diffi- 
cult to see what ‘tautology’ has to do with Singleton. Singleton as actor 
and dancer is obviously ‘pale with envy’ at the well-timed gymnastics 
by which Shadwell has been signalizing himself as he conducts his 
‘Harmonious band.’ Manuscripts C and F and 82 suggest a reading of 
the passage which has the merit of throwing lines 55 and 56 together as 
a kind of parenthetical statement: C places a full stop after ‘fell’ and 82 
and F, a semicolon. I do not suggest that this last arrangement is neces- 
sarily right (it does some violence to the tense of ‘fell’), but the attempt 
on the part of the transcribers of these three texts to isolate these lines 
suggests perhaps that Dryden has failed here to give complete logical 
consistency to his picture. 

In line 117 the 82 text again, as in line 50 discussed above, offers a 
unique reading of the whole verse. 84 reads: 


Ne’er to have peace with Wit, nor truce with Sense 
In place of this 82 reads: 


Wou’d bid defiance unto Wit and Sense 


” The Best of Dryden, ed. Louis L. Bredvold (New York, 1933), p. 184. It should 
be noticed that 84 is very heavily punctuated and uses the semicolon frequently 
where a comma would be the more usual pointing. 
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a reading which receives no support from any other text. But the line 
does not give the impression of being a mere botch: it repeats in essence 
the sense of the line in 84, and we may note particularly the equation of 
‘Ne’er to have peace’ with ‘Wou’d bid defiance.’ Certainly the com- 
plete lack of any evidence for this reading in the manuscripts is damag- 
ing, but, considering the highly confused interrelations between the 
manuscripts and 82, it is not, I feel, completely damning and a possibil- 
ity of its genuineness as an early state should at least be admitted. 

In line 143 we may note that manuscript M, alone among all the early 
texts, printed or manuscript, treats ‘Loves Kingdom’ as the name of 
Flecknoe’s ill-fated play. 

The peculiar variant in manuscripts F and M of ‘Alcanders’ for the 
‘Nicander’s’ (line 179) of all other texts is worth noticing only because 
it suggests a closer relation between these two manuscripts than would 
otherwise be supposed. 

Finally, the reading ‘declining’ (in 82, H, B, and F) for the obviously 
correct ‘declaiming’ (line 213) is of interest for its persistence, a per- 
sistence the more surprising because the variant is vouched for by B and 
F, manuscripts closer to 84 than any of the other secondary texts. 


Group 4. This last group does not require more than brief notice 
and no complete listing has been attempted. The general types of error 
may be made clear by the examples in lines 30, 31, 56, 104, 187, 192, 
204. 


I began this paper with a quotation from Malone which suggested 
that by a study of the variants between the 82 and 8¢ texts, ‘errours of 
the press’ aside, we might arrive at some knowledge of ‘our author’s 
care in revising this poem.’ Malone, of course, more or less tacitly as- 
sumed that in some way Dryden ‘corrected’ the 82 text * and thereby 
gave the 82 text, as such, a certain authority and a line of connection 
with the 84 text. It has been shown, I believe conclusively, that 82 has 
in itself no more authority than any of the six principal manuscripts we 
have been discussing above; hence it is clear what our attitude must be 
in considering its relation with the final 84 received text. But I hope 

* In his ‘Life of Dryden’ (Prose Works of Dryden, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 170) Malone 
writes: ‘It was republished by Tonson in the first volume of Dryden’s Miscellanies, 


early in 1684, with a few slight alterations, which, to gratify the curious reader, I 


shall give below.’ Malone then (pp. 170-172) appends a partial collation of 82 and 
84. See note 18 above. 
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that it has also been shown that Malone was at least implicitly right; 
that, once the true nature of 82 has been established and its readings set 
into their proper relation with the extant manuscripts, we may in a 
number of cases with fair assurance point to evidences of ‘our author’s 
care in revising this poem.’ That the study has also shown some in- 
stances of what may seem to be our author’s carelessness in presenting 
the 84 text should merely serve to remind us that most, if not all, human 
things are subject to the accidents of print. 

In this paper I have kept the discussion closely to Dryden and even 
to the text of a single poem. But I also believe that this specialized study 
carries a wider moral for textual scholars generally. ‘Study our manu- 
scripts,’ said John Donne, and for both himself and his contemporaries 
his admonition has been in great measure hearkened to. But for writers 
after 1660 editors have made capricious and sporadic use of manuscript 
materials (even of author’s manuscripts — as in the Twickenham edi- 
tion of Pope), or they have contented themselves with a mere record of 
variants without any serious attempt to study the implications of the 
variants for the history and status of the received text. A revealing ex- 
ample of the second kind of treatment appears in Montague Summers’ 
collations of the several manuscripts of Dryden’s State of Innocence, 
. one of which (at Harvard) contains what are believed to be corrections 
in Dryden’s hand. Summers offers an incomplete collation of this and 
two of the other manuscripts, but he misses the significance of certain 
readings which afford corrections of, or new light on, the 1677 text.” 

This attitude, for later periods, of general indifference or casual at- 
tention to manuscript materials in the august presence of the printed 
text was one of the reasons for this study of Mac Flecknoe. What I 
hope has been shown is that there may be, textually speaking, much of 
value to be learned by a careful analysis of the relation of the printed 
text to the existing contemporary manuscripts (and particularly when 
there is more than one manuscript), even where these manuscripts are 
nothing more than copies of copies of copies. 


G. BLAKEMORE Evans 


“Dryden: The Dramatic Works, ed. Montague Summers (London, 1931-32), 
IIL, 490-499; see my discussion in the Times Literary Supplement, 21 March 1942, 
P- 144- 

















The Reference Section in the Harvard 


College Library 


SEPARATE reference service was long in coming to the 

Harvard College Library, and a unified collection of refer- 

ence books is yet to be fully achieved. An important 

step toward the latter goal has, however, recently been 

taken with the reclassification in one new scheme of the main reference 

collection, which had come from three sources. This seems to be an 

appropriate occasion to review the history of reference work at Har- 

vard’s central library, to define its characteristics, and to describe the 
new arrangement of reference books. 

The Library’s reference service has grown out of the circulation 
service; and though earlier librarians and their assistants unquestionably 
did a certain amount of what is now called reference work, there will be 
no attempt to carry the account further back than the formal beginnings 
of the Circulation Department. In 1877, the year which also marked 
the beginning of Justin Winsor’s noteworthy twenty-year tenure as 
Librarian, a new wing containing a six-level iron bookstack was added 
to the east side of Gore Hall. Books from the new stack were brought 
by attendants to a Delivery Room located between the old and new 
portions of the building. The more elaborate delivery arrangements 
brought a new position into being, and Thomas J. Kiernan, who had 
been in the service of the Library since 1855, was appointed the first 
Superintendent of Circulation. 

The Delivery Room adjoined the entrance to the building (which 
was then on the south side) and contained not only the delivery desk, 
with the Superintendent’s desk, but the card catalogue and a small two- 
story stack in which were placed, on the floor level, a collection of 
reference books, and, above, complete files of the most used periodicals." 
The books had shelf-marks with the prefix DR, for Delivery Room, 
followed by numbers (e.g., DR 142.7) — probably the first use at 
Harvard of the now familiar system of designating each collection of 


* Frank Carney, ‘The Harvard Library under Justin Winsor, 1877-1897, Harvard 
Library Notes, Ill (No. 29, March 1939), 245-252. 
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books by a meaningful prefix.” Two DR shelf lists are preserved in the 
University Archives. The first, in use only until 1881 or 1882, includes 
only a few hundred reference books, though the collection of periodi- 
cals was already substantial; the second records a partially reclassified 
and much expanded collection. Though groups of related books do 
appear together in these shelf lists frequently, quite unrelated ones are 
also interspersed; even after allowing for the fixed shelf arrangement 
which seems to have been in use, at least at first, it seems fair to say 
that there was no systematic subject arrangement. 

One of the few allusions to reference work in the early Librarian’s 
Reports occurs about this time. In 1878, Mr Winsor says, ‘On a sug- 
gestion received from Mr. William Cook, Instructor in German, I 
introduced during the winter a slight device, which has since been 
adopted in other libraries. Slips of paper, headed Notes and Queries, 
followed by a few words of direction, were prepared, and a row of 
hooks was arranged in a conspicuous place to hold them. A slip having 
been filled out with a question, and hung up, anybody who possesses 
the information wanted answers the questions on the same slip, or 
refers the inquirer to the sources of information. The device has 
answered a good purpose, and I am glad to see that no unworthy ad- 
vantage has been taken of it to ask silly or trivial questions.’ * 

The subsequent history of the Notes and Queries system is not 
recorded, but we do know that Mr Kiernan, though his title remained 
Superintendent of Circulation, became known for the reference service 
he performed along with his multifarious other duties. He was held in 
high esteem, and although not a college graduate was granted an hon- 
orary Master of Arts degree by Harvard in 1892. After his death 
many years later Archibald Cary Coolidge, then Director of the Uni- 
versity Library, said of him: ‘His retentive memory and remarkable 
gift of knowing or divining where desired information was to be found, 
made him of invaluable assistance to the hosts who sought his aid . . .” * 


* The system was not adopted generally until 1883, while the DR shelf lists give 
figures for a count of the collection in 1879. For general background on the history 
of the Harvard classifications, see An Index Guide to the Shelf Classification of the 
Harvard College Library (Library of Harvard University, Special Publications, IV; 
Cambridge, 1905). 

* Annual Reports of the President and Treasurer of Harvard College, 1877-78, 

» B13. 
Z * Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College, 1913-14, p. 173. 
A portrait drawing now hanging in the old Bibliographical Room bears the legend: 
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By 1895 the collection of reference books in the Delivery Room 
had grown to about 2,700 volumes. In this year the interior of the 
older portion of Gore Hall was torn out and replaced by a three-story 
stack with a large reading room above. At the same time the Delivery 
Room was enlarged and the lower stack in it removed. The major 
portion of the reference books which it had held was moved to the 
new Reading Room and rearranged in a new classification designated 
RR, though a small number of reference books, along with many gov- 
ernment documents and periodicals, continued to be kept in the Deliv- 
ery Room; the designation DR was retained even after these volumes 
were moved to other locations, but is now obsolete. 

The new RR schedule introduced for the first time to Harvard’s 
reference collections a consistent subject arrangement of the books, 
though such arrangement had begun to be applied to the stack collec- 
tions in 1878. The greater part of the scheme continued in use for the 
Library’s major public collection of encyclopaedias, dictionaries, and 
other non-bibliographical reference works until 1952. 

As in 1877, the new room brought not only a new collection of 
reference books but a new position. Walter B. Briggs, who had started 
as a page in 1886 and had been in charge of the map collection for a 
short time, was appointed to the new post of Superintendent of the 
Reading Room in 1896 and served until 1904. At that time he left to 
become reference librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library and was 
succeeded by Charles A. Mahady. 

Throughout its later years the crowded condition of Gore Hall was 
a continuing theme in the Librarians’ reports, with only brief respites 
after each alteration or addition. The changes of 1895 had helped a 
great deal with space for readers (though the accommodations provided 
were bare and Spartan in character), and had given enough book space 
for a few more years. Working space was now the most desperate 
need. There were very crowded conditions in the Catalogue and 
Order Departments, whose workrooms were along the south side of 
the 1877 addition, and a visiting committee headed by Herbert Put- 
nam, Librarian of Congress, reported in 1903 that ‘the issue desk, which 
is also the main reference desk, has still but the dimensions and facilities 
suited to a village library.’ ° 
‘Thomas J. Kiernan, 1837-1914. For fifty-nine years a helper and friend of all who 
used this library.’ 

* Reports of the Visiting Committees of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College from January 8, 1902, to July 30, 1909, p. 728. 
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It was primarily to relieve these conditions that the third and what 
proved to be the final major structural change in Gore Hall was made 
in 1906-07, a two-story addition along the north side of the 1877 wing, 
enlarging the Delivery Room and providing new workrooms, a Treas- 
ure Room, and other facilities. Like the two earlier changes, this also 
had its effect on the reference collections and their classification. One 
feature of the new addition was a Bibliographical Reference Room, 
which William Coolidge Lane, who had succeeded Justin Winsor in 
the Librarianship in 1897, described in these words: ‘Opening from 
the delivery room is a small reference and reading room, with two gen- 
erous tables and shelving on both side walls. On one side of the room 
will be bibliographical reference books such as supplement the subject 
catalogue; on the other side a few encyclopaedias, biographical diction- 
aries, and other general books of reference, such as have been found 
especially useful to inquirers in the delivery room and to members of 
the library staff, but the chief collection of reference books still remains 
in the reading room upstairs.’ ® 

The books in this small reference room were given the first block of 
numbers in a new classification designated Ref. The remainder of this 
schedule was devoted to the books for the Catalogue and Order De- 
partments, which, numbering in the aggregate some 4,000 volumes, 
and heretofore divided among several classifications of their own, were 
now arranged so that each group of books would be more conveniently 
placed for the persons who used it most." 

In September, 1912, came the announcement of the gift of the 
Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library. The Library’s books were 
moved to temporary quarters in Randall Hall and elsewhere, reading 
rooms were set up in Massachusetts Hall, and Gore Hall was dis- 
mantled. An old era was ending; Mr Kiernan died in 1914. In the 
summer of the next year the Widener building was opened, and Mr 
Briggs, who had meantime become Librarian of Trinity College in 
Connecticut, was recalled to Harvard as Assistant Librarian, in charge 
of the Reference and Circulation Department. 

In the new building the RR books were placed in the east end of the 
main Reading Room on the second floor; the collection of bibliogra- 
phies (Ref 1-199) went to the Bibliographical Room on the same floor, 


* Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College, 1906-07, p. 191. 
"Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College, 1907-08, pp. 
195-196. 
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adjoining the Circulation Desk on the west; and the reference books 
for the Catalogue Department (Ref 200-599) and the Order Depart- 
ment (Ref 600-699) were placed in the respective rooms of these 
departments in the northeast portion of the first floor. Mr Briggs’s desk 
in the circulation waiting area faced the center aisle of the public cata- 
logue, and here he became as familiar a figure to the first five college 
generations to use the Widener building as Mr Kiernan had been to the 
students of his time. Despite the increasing administrative burdens of 
what was becoming a large department, he gave unstintingly of his 
time and energy to the individual inquirer.* 

The double name notwithstanding, Reference and Circulation was 
still a unitary department, with no member assigned exclusively to the 
reference function. Among Mr Briggs’s assistants who devoted a sub- 
stantial part of their time to helping him with this side of the work 
were Alice Reynolds and Robert H. Haynes, whose title beginning 
with 1931 was Superintendent of Circulation but who actually acted 
as general assistant to Mr Briggs. In 1936 Mr Briggs left his duties in 
the Reference and Circulation Department to become Acting Librarian 
for a year and Associate Librarian until his retirement in 1939, at 
which time he too was granted an honorary M.A. by Harvard.? Mr 
Haynes was made an Assistant Librarian in 1937, and carried on with 
reference as well as with administrative duties, but the time was plainly 
long overdue for the addition to the staff of one or more persons who 
could give their full time to reference work. Dr Homer Halvorson 
was appointed to the newly created post of Reference Assistant in 
1938, and was given the equivalent of one full time assistant. When he 
left in 1941 to become Associate Librarian of the University of Illinois, 
the present writer took his place. The Reference Section, as it has been 
called since 1945, has had in recent years a staff of three, which provides 
all daytime service at the Reference Desk and answers part of the in- 
quiries received by mail, many of which are still answered in Mr 
Haynes’s general departmental office. Inter-library loans are handled 
by a special office under Miss Reynolds, with the Reference Section 

*For a vivid description of Mr Briggs at work, see Milton E. Lord, “Walter 


Benjamin Briggs —a Personal Appreciation,’ Harvard Library Notes, Ill (No. 30; 
March, 1940), 340-342. 

* He was cited as ‘an officer of the College Library during four decades, to all who 
seek knowledge among our books a patient and kindly guide.’ After his retirement, 
Mr Briggs was appointed Honorary Curator of Maps and served in a more active 
capacity than the title would indicate until his death in 1943. 
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sometimes lending assistance, as on a recent occasion when an inter- 
library loan request in Ukrainian longhand was received. 

Perhaps because of a long Harvard tradition that the student must 
do his own work, finding answers to questions of fact, supposedly the 
most typical aspect of reference work, plays a secondary role in the 
Reference Section. In so far as subject questions are concerned, the 
function of the reference staff would be rather to give advice on 
how to go about working on a problem — what reference books or 
bibliographies might be useful, the wording of relevant subject head- 
ings in the public catalogue, and what types of sources might contain 
the information desired. With questions about specific publications, 
which are extremely frequent, the staff is much more likely to follow 
the question through to the end with the inquirer. Library technicali- 
ties are often involved, and even where the difficulty lies with the in- 
completeness or incorrectness of the reference, a small investment of 
professional skill will often produce a very gratifying result for the 
reader, with no loss to him of educational value if he follows along and 
observes the process. 

Assistance in the use of the catalogue is only one of the important 
duties of the Reference Section which do not involve finding the an- 
swers to reference questions in reference books. Others include con- 
ducting introductory tours of the library for new graduate students, 
discussing the resources of Harvard’s large family of departmental 
libraries, providing other university and local information, and acting 
as trouble shooters on all sorts of occasions. 


A new period of change in the location of the reference collections 
began in 1947. The Circulation Desk, desperate for more work space 
to handle the peak load brought on by the influx of veterans, was given 
the use of the Bibliographical Room. The most used books from this 
room were transferred to the Reading Room and shelved at the end of 
the RR collection; the remainder were placed immediately inside the 
stack entrance. Though this was taken as an emergency move of a 
sacrificial nature, it did provide the first combining in the same room of 
parts of the two main reference collections. 

The opening of the Lamont Library early in 1949 and the conse- 
quent removal of the great majority of the reserved books from 
Widener opened up the central part of the Reading Room for use as a 
Reference Room. The extreme compression and dispersion of refer- 
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ence books was relieved almost overnight. After some weeding of the 
books which it had proved no hardship to have in the stacks, the entire 
RR collection and that part of Ref which had been in the Bibliographi- 
cal Room prior to 1947 were placed in the center and a small part of the 
eastern section of the Reading Room. For the first time in half a cen- 
tury the entire public collection of reference books was united in one 
room. The old reserved book desk became the reference desk. It has 
served its new purpose fairly well, though it is somewhat larger than 
necessary and undesirably far from the catalogue. Plans are under way 
to replace it during 1953 with a smaller desk in the southeast corner 
of the main part of the room, adjoining the door into the catalogue 
room. At the same time the reference books will be shifted to fill up 
the east end of the room in order to maintain a relatively central posi- 
tion for the desk. 

With the opening of Lamont,”° the character of use in Widener 
changed, though not so much as had been expected. The Reading or 
Reference Room, no longer to any substantial extent a place for the 
reading of reserved books, became a room of more diversified types of 
reading. At first there seemed to be a great surplus of reader space 
(168 seats in the main part of the room). Consideration was given to 
plans for the replacement of about half of the reading tables with book- 
cases. This would have made possible a large expansion of the reference 
collection to include many of the reference sets kept in the stacks and 
a selection of standard works. However, in a library whose primary 
clientele, the faculty and graduate students, have access to the stacks, 
there is good reason to keep there many reference works which are 
used in close association with the books around them; and it was de- 
cided as a matter of policy that there should be no radical change in the 
scope of the reference collection. 

Furthermore, after the introduction of smoking late in 1949, reader 
use of the Reference Room increased substantially and estimates of the 
number of tables that could be removed fell correspondingly. Use of 
the room in the evening also rose further after the installation of en- 
tirely new overhead lighting at the end of 1951, replacing the former 
inadequate table, reflector, and cove lights. When, as part of a gen- 


The Lamont Library has its own reference service, described by Morrison C. 
Haviland in ‘The Reference Function of the Lamont Library,’ College and Research 


Libraries, X1 (1950), 369-371, 376; part of this article appeared earlier under the same 
title in the Harvarp Lisrary Butteti, III (1949), 297-299. 
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eral redecoration in the summer of 1952, one table was removed from 
each quadrant of the main part of the Reference Room, to provide 
adequate spacing between tables, the resulting reduction of 24 seats 
seemed to be about as large as was safe.” 

Though the main reference collection was now displayed to better 
advantage than it had been previously, the collections of reference 
books for the processing departments still remained on the first floor. 
The portion belonging to the Order Department, for the most part a 
highly homogeneous collection of trade and national bibliographies, 
was in the northeast corner room, where it still remains. Since moving 
to their new room (the old Treasure Room) in 1942, the cataloguers 
had built up a new collection there designated Catalogue Room, con- 
sisting principally of works duplicated in the public reference collec- 
tion. Their portion of the older Ref collection remained in the Union 
Catalogue room until the summer of 1951, when the expansion of the 
Union Catalogue necessitated the removal of all the books. The printed 
catalogues of the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale had 
to remain on the first floor for the use of the catalogue and Houghton 
Library staffs. Placed at first in the Order Department, these and a 
copy of the Library of Congress Catalog of Printed Cards have now 
been moved to shelves installed for the purpose in the corridor to the 
left of the main entrance of the building. The Reference Section took 
its pick of other volumes in this collection, chiefly certain encyclo- 
paedias in the slightly less familiar languages such as Portuguese, Dutch, 
and Swedish, but including a scattering of very miscellaneous titles. 

The question of reclassifying the main reference collection had been 
discussed from time to time as a future possibility, particularly since the 
rearrangements of 1949. Pending a decision on this question, the staff 
did not attempt to integrate this accession from the Union Catalogue 
room into the existing collections, but kept it for the time being as a 
separate block at the end of RR. 

Perhaps the reader will agree without any further evidence that 
reclassification was worth considering. The mere complication of 
symbols of having both RR and Ref in the Reference Room, and of 


* The number of seats in the east end of the old Reading Room has remained 
unchanged at 48. The west end of the former Reading Room has been used for the 
expansion of the Periodical Room. For further details on physical changes, see 
‘Renovation of the Widener Building,’ HLB, V (1951), 385-386, and VI (1952), 
400-402. 
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having Ref divided between two floors, was a frequent source of con- 
fusion to readers and even to the staff of other departments. However, 
there were far deeper reasons. The basic difficulty was the separation 
of related material, bibliographies on a subject being in Ref and other 
reference books on the same subject in RR. Thus Writings on Ameri- 
can History was one one side of the room, and the Dictionary of 
American History on the other. When the Literary History of the 
United States appeared in 1948, it created an awkward problem. The 
bibliographical volume would be a key item among the bibliographies 
of American literature in Ref, while the other two volumes, or the 
three considered as a whole, clearly belonged in the RR collection next 
to the Cambridge History of American Literature. In this particular 
case it was possible to duplicate the bibliographical volume separately, 
but this was not feasible as a general solution. Furthermore, the ar- 
rangement of the Ref collection was not an easy one for readers to 
fathom. The major portion of it consisted of two separate alphabetic 
subject arrangements, each running something like this: Agriculture, 
Alaska, Almanacs, Architecture, Art, Asia, etc. The first alphabet 
was supposed to include works based on the holdings of individual 
libraries, the second, other bibliographies. This distinction, apparently 
conceived in the first enthusiasm of the inter-library loan movement,” 
was not (at least in recent years) too useful, and had become much 
blurred when in the adding of new books it had seemed more impor- 
tant to put a book next to one on the same subject already in the collec- 
tion than to keep it in the proper one of the two alphabets. The original 
setting up of the alphabetically arranged portions had been carefully 
done with a standard list of headings. However, over the years this too 
had not been adhered to and many inconsistencies had grown up. For 
instance, as indicated above, the books on Asia were under A, but those 
on Latin America, no more purely historical in scope, formed a sub- 
heading under History. In some places the numbering had also become 
so crowded that it was difficult to contrive numbers for new books. 
The RR classification, while in relatively much better condition, 
was not without its local difficulties, and was in general thought not 
sufficiently satisfactory to be worth perpetuating by the addition of 
the books from Ref. Early in 1952, therefore, it was decided to draw 
up a new classification for a unified reference collection. Place was to 


* Cf. Reports of the President and the Treasurer of Harvard College, 1905-06, 
Pp. 204-205. 
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be provided for the type of books in the Order Department, which 
would have been integrated into the collection if the plan for merging 
the catalogues and moving the reference and circulation services to the 
first floor, then under consideration, had been carried out. 

Mr Bartol Brinkler of the Catalogue Department and the writer were 
appointed to work out the new scheme; the plans were subject to 
comment and criticism at several different stages by persons represent- 
ing all segments of the professional staff. 

Before embarking on the considerable task of drawing up a new 
classification, we considered the possibility of adopting or adapting an 
existing one, but found none that met the rather specialized needs. 
Therefore we set to work, the writer laying out the broad lines of the 
scheme and the details of some classes, Mr Brinkler working out other 
classes, lending the benefit of his experience in classification work, and 
assigning all numbers. 

We had to decide what course to steer between form and subject; 
to draw up an order of main subjects; to make detailed schemes for each 
form and subject group; and to work out general patterns for such 
things as arrangement by country or language. Insufficient attention 
to arrangement by country had been one of the difficulties of the old 
classifications, and we wished to make a great improvement here; yet 
even this relatively straightforward problem provided a strong re- 
minder of the fact that every classification is a compromise — that none 
can succeed perfectly in bringing together everything which should 
be together. 

In speaking of map projections it is a commonplace to refer to the 
difficulties of representing a three-dimensional globe on a two-dimen- 
sional map. Yet this task is simple compared to that of reducing the 
globe to a one-dimensional straight line. Frankly ethnocentric, we 
started our own tabula Peutingeriana with the United States. Canada 
followed, then by a quick reversal of field Latin America, the individual 
South American countries being arranged alphabetically. (A general 
alphabetical arrangement of all countries had been considered but was 
ruled out because, in addition to its other deficiencies, it would fail 
acutely to provide good places for works dealing with groups of coun- 
tries such as the Balkans or the Middle East.) The British Isles and the 
European countries, west to east, followed with what we felt to be 
minimum distortions of geography and kinship, and we arrived in the 
Levant fairly well satisfied with our work so far. Here came the real 
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dilemma. On the one hand Turkey, Syria, and Israel belong in close 
juxtaposition to Arabia, Iraq, and Iran, and once started in this direc- 
tion the road leads on inexorably to Pakistan, India, and the Far East. 
But Egypt too is closely related to the other eastern Mediterranean 
countries. Were Egypt alone in Africa it could be put into the scheme 
at this point, but it would not do to separate Egypt from the Sudan, or 
from the North African lands of Moslem culture extending all the way 
to Morocco. By this time we would have covered so much of Africa 
that we could not well have separated it from the rest. We chose the 
first evil as the lesser and finished with Asia and the Pacific before 
taking up Africa, but recognize that this solution is not the only one 
and the result is necessarily not perfect. 

The language arrangement runs parallel with the geographic to as 
large a degree as practicable. Languages typically follow in the same 
order as their homelands in the geographic scheme, with some changes 
where linguistic association differs markedly from geographic. 

In addition to the special tables for geographic and linguistic divi- 
sions, there are others designed to treat similar situations according to 
the same pattern wherever they occur. For instance, a general guide to 
a subject comes first, followed by bibliographies. Then come diction- 
aries, encyclopaedias, and general treatises about the subject (the col- 
lection does not at present include a great many of the last). Books on 
special topics or aspects follow those of a more general character. 
Other tables apply to the internal arrangement of the history and litera- 
ture of individual countries and to that of the dictionaries of a given 
foreign language (English dictionaries having their own still more 
detailed division). These tables are all supplied with two or three 
different series of numbers to fit the needs of different degrees of 
elaborateness; in the main classification schedule it is made clear which 
is to be used in each case. For example, in the History section each 
country or area named in the tables has at least one whole number; the 
general number for the history of Switzerland is RR 3848. On the 
other hand, lists of periodicals by place of publication are all in RR 655; 
in the table used for the subdivision of single numbers, the block 
.466-.470 is assigned to Switzerland. Therefore it is possible to have 
up to five lists of Swiss periodicals, numbered RR 655.466, RR 655.467, 
etc., without having to resort to three element numbers such as 
RR 655.466.5. The use of fairly long numbers of two elements (up 
to four digits in the first and up to three in the second) has seemed 
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preferable to the use of three or four elements which was common in 
the old Ref classification, even if the elements were shorter. Admittedly 
the provision of numbers is generous, in most places far beyond present 
needs; but experience has shown that it cannot be predicted just where 
expansion will take place, and it seemed advisable to be prepared for 
it wherever it may come. 

The new classification was completed and approved in May, 1952, 
several hundred volumes were removed by weeding, and the old shelf 
lists in book form were copied on to cards. The actual reclassification 
of the collections, numbering about 6,250 volumes, was done in July 
and August in the space of six weeks, and was dovetailed with an ex- 
tensive redecoration of the Reference Room. The books were removed 
from one half of the room and renumbered while the painters, with 
their elaborate movable staging, cleaned the walls and painted the high 
vaulted ceiling of this half; these books were returned and the process 
repeated with the other half. The reclassification proper was done by 
Mr Brinkler, consulting with the writer; changes in the records and 
relabeling of the books were carried out by a crew from the Catalogue 
Department. 

The new classification has main categories as follows. All call num- 
bers bear the prefix RR, indicating Reference Room.” 


General Bibliography I— 736 
Education 1001-1430 
Biography 1501-1925 
Encyclopaedias 2001-2098 
Dictionaries 2101-2591 
Fine Arts 2601-2750 
Music 2801-2831 
Amusements 2901-2981 
Literature 3001-3498 
Classical Studies 3501-3599 
History 3601-3998 
Geography 4001-4047 
International Law and Relations 4101-4181 
Handbooks on Public Affairs 4201-4398 
Government 4401-4451 
Economics 4501-4653 
Sociology 4701-4795 
Religion 4801-4891 


* There is no conflict with the older RR classification, which has been entirely 
liquidated. 
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Philosophy 4901-4911 
Psychology 4951-4961 
Science and Technology 5001-5541 


The first section, General Bibliography, still represents more than 
one quarter of the entire collection, despite the removal of the bibliog- 
raphies of special subjects. It starts with guides to reference books and 
bibliographies of bibliographies, and the largest of its several divisions 
are libraries (including guides to their resources, and printed library 
catalogues when of a general nature), periodicals (including periodical 
indexes), book reviews, newspapers, and dissertations. Some might 
consider that not quite all the special subject bibliographies have been 
removed. Such a work as the World List of Scientific Periodicals has 
been treated simply as a bibliography of periodicals, not as a reference 
book belonging to the field of science. Because modern material on 
the individual sciences (with the partial exception of mathematics) is 
principally in departmental libraries, there is very little reference work 
in science done in Widener. However, Widener does have a very im- 
portant collection of learned society publications and many older scien- 
tific periodicals, and the Reference Desk serves as a sort of clearing 
house for departmental library loan requests. The nature of the work 
done here with these publications has led to their being regarded as 
bibliographical entities rather than as subject material. In some other 
cases, the broadness of subject coverage has kept in General Bibliog- 
raphy titles which might conceivably go elsewhere, such as the [mdus- 
trial Arts Index and the Bulletin of the Public Affairs Information 
Service. 

Education, the next of the main categories, would seem to belong 
among the individual special subjects, perhaps near Sociology or Psy- 
chology. However, work in Education as a subject discipline is 
centered at the Graduate School of Education, which has its own 
library; the reference collection in Widener consists principally of 
directory type books and several hundred much used college catalogues. 
In defining the scope of this section, Education is interpreted broadly 
to include the learned world in general — societies, museums, even 
foundations which are usually put under Sociology but which to a 
university community are of interest principally through their activi- 
ties in connection with education and research. The reference staff 
uses the Education collection especially often for verifying names and 
positions of persons. Considering the nature of both reader and staff 
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use, this section has seemed more appropriate among the general refer- 
ence books in the first part of the classification than among the special 
subjects in the latter part; it seems to fit very well between dissertations, 
the last subdivision of General Bibliography, and the who’s who’s, the 
first sizable part of the next class, Biography. 

The who’s who’s, where the old arrangement of countries had be- 
come very confused, have perhaps benefited as much as any section 
from the new geographic tables. Retrospective biographies follow 
current, the two types being kept apart. There are a few works which 
include persons of both past and present; their placement has been a 
matter of individual decisions based on the apparent preponderance of 
one type of name over the other, or on greatest usefulness. The possi- 
bility of putting the retrospective and current works on each country 
together was considered but it was decided that there was more value 
in the familiar practise of keeping the who’s who’s as a separate group. 

General Encyclopaedias, the next class, are arranged by language, 
similarly to the standard pattern; but an important variation is made for 
the language Dictionaries which follow. English comes first, as usual, 
but other languages are arranged alphabetically. An alphabetic instead 
of the usual classified arrangement was adopted in this one place in 
deference to a strong majority opinion of consultants. In such subjects 
as Literature, not merely a preference for keeping related literatures 
together but the existence of such works as A Bibliographical Guide to 
the Romance Languages and Literatures point to the classified arrange- 
ment. However, it is argued that when someone wants a dictionary, 
he wants one specific language, and is not interested at the moment in 
another, no matter how closely related. Furthermore, as a practical 
point there will be many more languages represented in the dictionary 
section than in any other, and the place of some of them in the linguistic 
scheme may not be obvious. Probably not much is lost by scattering 
the various Slavic languages through the alphabet, and it is no doubt 
much easier to find Armenian or Yiddish or even perhaps Greek in the 
alphabetic arrangement. Within each language, general dictionaries 
are followed by special. The latter are rather broadly interpreted to 
include not only such obvious categories as etymological and pronounc- 
ing dictionaries, but books of abbreviations and style-books. The 
schedule also provides a place for grammars under each language, but 
these have not yet been added to the collection. 

The Dictionaries close the part of the classification which is arranged 
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primarily by form or type of book rather than by subject. In the draw- 
ing up of the order of the special subjects which follow, History and 
Literature occupied a pivotal place. They are the two largest subjects 
in Widener as a whole and in the reference collection, and the original 
intention was to place them here at the beginning of the individual 
subjects. Literature was to be placed first of the two because it would 
then be possible to go on from History to the related social science 
subjects. The remaining subjects of importance in the collection could 
be grouped after the social sciences in reasonably satisfactory order, 
except for Fine Arts and Music. The more we studied the situation, 
the more some of us became convinced that these two subjects belonged 
near Literature; the only way this could be accomplished satisfactorily 
was to put them before it, and this was done. Also at this point we have 
added a third much smaller and somewhat miscellaneous group called 
Amusements, which includes the theater, sports, etc. We are fully 
aware that it is unconventional to begin a subject classification with 
Fine Arts and Music, but having arrived at the decision by the process 
described above, we have come to think they may make very good 
beginning subjects; certainly they are among those which are of interest 
to a circle far wider than their formal students. 

Literature, including the study of language (but not language refer- 
ence books such as dictionaries) is as has been said one of the major 
classes. The general part is fairly large and in addition to books which 
would be recognized as unquestionably belonging to this section, such 
as the Columbia Dictionary of Modern European Literature, contains 
such popular reference works as the quotation books, kept together 
here and not apportioned out among the literatures to which they 
refer. 

Classical Studies, in which literature, history, mythology, and 
archaeology are often treated in the same reference books, have been 
interpreted broadly and placed between Literature and History. In 
this way Ancient History is an integral part of the collection in Classi- 
cal Studies, yet is still very close to where it would have been if not 
given this special treatment. In spite of the broad definition, the 
Classical Studies section is smaller than it might be because many of the 
leading reference sets, including Bibliotheca Philologica Classica and 
the Real-Encyclopddie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, have 
been kept in the stacks. 


History, even with one of its three grand divisions removed, is the 
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largest special subject section. As in the stack classifications, History 
has been interpreted broadly. Reference books of the ‘area studies’ 
type such as the Handbook of Latin American Studies are placed here. 
The general section of History includes Mediaeval and Modern Euro- 
pean History as well as World History; also general books of dates and 
works on the calendar. Works on individual countries follow the gen- 
eral section. 

Geography, the next main class, includes a moderate number of 
books and a larger collection of atlases, most of which must be shelved 
in special cases somewhat removed from their numerical place. For the 
first time, however, the smaller atlases have been placed on the regular 
shelves, in the hope that these volumes, which tended to get lost in the 
cavernous depths of the cases designed for large portfolios, will be more 
easily found and kept in order. 

Our approach to the social sciences is more or less the reverse of the 
conventional one. We have placed next to History and Geography 
those social science subjects which are most allied to them, leaving the 
branches which are more abstract or theoretical, or at least less bound 
up with event and place, to the end. International Law and Relations 
comes first; its last large subdivision is the United Nations. The next 
main group, which we have called variously for want of better names 
Handbooks on Public Affairs or, more briefly, in the series of signs 
which have been placed on top of the bookcases, Almanacs, was in the 
general half of the classification in early drafts. However, we decided 
that the books which begin this section, such as the Statesman’s Y ear- 
Book and the Political Handbook of the World, belonged in close 
proximity to such works as the Yearbook of the United Nations, which 
in turn should surely be with other material on the United Nations in 
International Law and Relations. Following the publications of world- 
wide coverage named above, the Almanacs section includes directory, 
statistical, yearbook, and almanac publications relating to various indi- 
vidual countries and regions. If each nation published a separate 
directory of government officials and a separate statistical abstract, it 
might be desirable to put the former with Government and the latter 
with Economics. However, since many publications combine the two 
types of information, often with much else besides, we preferred to 
keep these books together in one file arranged according to the standard 
geographic table. The content of the books in this section is highly 
varied; some, such as the /ndian and Pakistan Year Book and Who's 
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Who, even include biography. Books like this made us weigh the 
question of going still further with the area studies concept in our 
classification; we eventually decided against it, but feel that the idea 
has possibilities. Such compendia of miscellaneous information as the 
World Almanac or Whitaker’s Almanack are here under the country 
of publication, since it will be found that while international in scope 
to a considerable extent, they are most useful as sources of material 
about their own countries. Those seeking an actual almanac in the 
astronomical sense will find several here or may use the nautical 
almanac in the Science and Technology section. 

From what has been said above, it may be seen that most of the 
reference books which remain for the Government section are of a 
general or theoretical nature, or have to do with special topics such as 
law or colonialism. The same is true of the next class, Economics. It is 
perhaps worthy of mention that labor has been placed in this section, 
although it is with Sociology in the stack classification. 

Sociology includes at the beginning such general social science ma- 
terial as the London Bibliography of the Social Sciences and the En- 
cyclopedia of the Social Sciences, and then a variety of special topics 
more specifically in the field of Sociology or Social Relations such as 
public opinion, criminology, and social work. The section ends with 
ethnology and races, customs, and etiquette. It may be granted that 
the last is a perfect example of a book that is of general rather than 
departmental use, but it would hardly be practicable to arrange a 
special place for such a small section; hence it remains with the books 
for sociologists and anthropologists — who could no doubt base some 
interesting studies on it. 

Though the study of Religion is conducted at the Divinity School 
and its Andover-Harvard Theological Library, Widener’s reference 
collection in this field is fairly large and is extensively used by students 
in such fields as Literature, History, and Social Relations. The refer- 
ence collections in Philosophy and Psychology are, however, quite 
small; Psychological Abstracts is another one of the reference sets which 
have been kept in the stacks, because it was thought to be more con- 
venient for most users near the periodicals which it abstracts. 

The treatment of Science and Technology as one subject, with only 
about thirty divisions and subdivisions (exclusive of the form divisions 
of each subject), may seem sketchy to libraries which attempt full 
coverage in these important fields; actually the breakdown is finer than 
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the present collection justifies and would allow considerable expansion 
should changed conditions ever make it desirable. 

While the classification is still too new to be fully assessed in use, it 
is hoped that readers will judge that the inconvenience of not finding 
books in their accustomed places is transient and minor compared with 
the benefits of unity and simplicity in the new arrangement. At least 
it may be said that classification is removed from the list of problems 
facing the Reference Section. The Reference Room is also in the best 
physical condition of its history. Provision of full reference service in 
the evening, a desirable service goal though a very mixed blessing to the 
staff, is not feasible at present, but the proportion of professional 
evening attendants is now at a high level. The final step in securing a 
unified reference collection, the combining of the books now on the 
first floor with the larger body on the second, cannot be accomplished 
until some major rearrangement of the building is found to be accept- 
able. Immediate efforts at further improvement should probably center 
in continuing revision of the book collection to make it more useful, 
without major expansion in size, and, most important of all, in trying 
to maintain a high level of day-to-day reference work. 


Foster M. PALMER 














Bishop Berkeley's Gifts to the 
Harvard Library 


I. Girts IN 1733 AND EARLIER 


HEN George Berkeley finally abandoned his plan to 
establish a college in Bermuda some of the money he 
had received for the purpose was returned to its donors, 
but part was used for gifts to American institutions. 
Yale received the lion’s share. In addition to his farm and house at 
Whitehall, Rhode Island, he made a gift of books to Yale, including 
in one shipment, made in 1733, eight cases; in the same shipment he 
sent one case to Harvard College. 

The bishop’s benefactions to Yale have long been recognized. His 
gift of books was larger than the gift to Harvard because Harvard’s 
library was much more extensive. An exact list of contents of the cases 
received at Yale is extant and many, if not most, of the actual books 
are still there, rearranged now to agree with the library shelf listing in 
the Yale Library catalogue of 1742.’ The copies currently claimed 
as his gift are not so marked in the books themselves, but they corre- 
spond to the short titles of his inventory and have the shelf numbers 
of the catalogue of 1742 and hence are supposed to have had that origin. 

For the Harvard gift no contemporary bill of lading is known to 
exist, and the books themselves were assumed to have all perished in 
the burning of Harvard Hall in 1764. Yet something can now be said 
about the character of the gift, and some of the very books which have 
survived can be identified with reasonable certainty. The earliest 
printed reference to the books is in the Boston News-Letter, 2-9 
August 1733: ‘Yesterday [August 8] arrived Capt. Nathan Alden in 
about 9 weeks from London’; and in the next issue, 10-17 August 
1733: ‘We hear that a large quantity of books are come in Capt. Alden 
as present from the Rev. Dean Berkeley, some to Harvard college in 
Cambridge, and some to Yale college in New Haven.’* The list of 

‘Bishop Berkeley’s Gift of Books in 1733,’ Yale University Library Gazette, 
VIII (1933), 1-26. This article includes a list of titles, expanded as far as it proved 


possible to identify them. 
* Yale University Library Gazette, VIII, 3. 
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the Yale gift has the further information, doubtless applicable to the 
Harvard gift as well, that they were ‘consign’d to Mr Andrew Belcher 
at Boston, by Capt. Alden, Master of the Dolphin’ and ‘shipped 30th 
of May, 1733, by order of the Rev. Mr. Dean Berkeley, at London.’ 
This list has the initials ‘H. N.’ and the signature ‘Henry Newman.’ 
Newman was a Harvard graduate of the Class of 1687, in London in 
1733 as Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge. He was, as extant correspondence shows, active in fur- 
thering many of Berkeley’s American interests. As a Harvard man 
and as Librarian at Harvard, 1690-93, it was particularly appropriate 
that he should have had a part in the Berkeley gift to Harvard. It is 
Newman who explains the reason for the discrepancy in the size of 
the gifts. In a letter dated 1 June 1733 to the Reverend Samuel Johnson, 
in Stratford, Connecticut, concerning the eight cases for Yale he writes: 
‘The Dean has likewise giv’n me the pleasure of conveying a noble 
present of one case for Harvard Colledge containing the best editions 
of the Classicks. But as the library of Yale Colledge was in its infant 
state he has had the greater regard to their wants.’ ® 

At the same time Berkeley himself wrote to President Wadsworth 
of Harvard about the gift. His letter itself has not survived, but a copy 
in the Archives of the S.P.C.K. reads thus: 


To the Revd Mr Wadsworth. President of the Colledge at Cambridge 
New Boston in New England. 


Revd Sir London May 31st 1733 


With this letter I take the liberty to introduce a box of books containing all 
the Latin Classick Authors in quarto being of the fairest editions and the best 
comments for the use of your Society. This is owing to certain well disposed 
who having made me the steward of their liberality I thot it might in part 
answer their views for the encouragement of usefull Learning if I shoud send 
to your Colledge at new Cambridge the fore-mentioned books which as they 
seemed to me wanting in your Publick Library so I am persuaded there are not 
wanting those in your Society who will make the proper use of them. I remain 
with sincere wishes that piety and learning may flourish among you, Sir, your 
obedient humble servt 

George Berkeley 
The box is markt CC and consign’d by Mr Henry Newman to Mr Belcher the 
Governor’s son at Boston.* 


* Printed from the Archives of the S.P.C.K. in Arthur A. Luce, ‘Berkeley’s Ber- 
muda Project and His Benefactions to American Universities,’ Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, XLII (1934), Sect. C, p. 111. 


* Luce, p. 110. 
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The catalogue of contents did not accompany the books, for New- 
man wrote to President Wadsworth from London on 19 October 
1733: ‘Rev'd and Dear Sir: I hope you received my last of the 1st of 
June. I now send a catalogue of the books the Rev. Mr. Dean Berkeley 
has presented to our College and doubt not you will make a proper 
acknowledgement for them.’ ° Unfortunately neither Newman’s letter 
of June 1 to Wadsworth nor the catalogue of books seems to be extant. 

Recognition of the gift had already been authorized in Cambridge, 
for at a meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvard College on 
3 September 1733 the following minute was adopted: 


Whereas y* Rev™ Dean Berkley has lately procured a valuable collection of 
Books, & sent them to Harvard College, voted, yt y* Thanks of y* Corporation 
be returned by y* President to y* Dean for the above Donation, procur’d & sent 
by him; and yt he be desired to make proper Acknowledgments in behalf of y* 


Corporation, to those Gentlemen who have contributed to so liberal a Bene- 
faction.® 


Dean Berkeley’s gift, quantitatively slight when compared with the 
entire library, continued to be spoken of as a noteworthy feature. In 
1744 Dr Alexander Hamilton, a Scotsman traveling in America, visited 
the College and Harvard Hall, it ‘being about 100 years old,’ and 
wrote in his diary: “In the library are three or four thousand volumes 
with some curious editions of the classics, presented to the college by 
Dean Barklay.’* And twenty years later in a description of the 
Library published in the Massachusetts Gazette after the fire of the 
night of 24-25 January 1764, a list of contents ‘drawn up only by 
memory’ speaks of ‘the Greek and Roman Classics, presented by the 
late excellent and catholic-spirited Bishop Berkeley; most of them the 
best editions.’ ® 

It will be noted that here Greek as weil as Latin texts are mentioned. 
As appears from a letter of Berkeley written much later, the gift of 
Greek books had been made during his sojourn in America, 1729-31, 


* Benjamin Rand, Berkeley’s American Sojourn (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 63. 

* College Book IV, p. 168, in the Harvard University Archives; printed in ‘Harvard 
College Records, Part Il: Corporation Records 1636-1750, Ul,’ Publications of the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XV1 (1925), 615-616. 

* Hamilton’s Itinerarium, ed. Albert B. Hart (St Louis, Mo., 1907), p. 174. 

* Thursday, 2 February 1764; cited in Josiah Quincy, The History of Harvard 
University (Cambridge, Mass., 1840), Hl, 481. The account of the fire was printed 
also as a broadside, dated 25 January 1764, and was evidently an official statement. 
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and the books were from his own library, while the Latin books were 
bought in England for shipment to Harvard after his return.° 

In spite of the loss of the inventories of Berkeley’s gifts to Harvard 
College, the books he gave can be largely identified. In 1735, two 
years after the second gift, the last supplement to the Harvard Library 
catalogue of 1723 was published.” It covers a decade of accessions. 
More than half of the items are in octavo or smaller and among these 
Latin classics are scarce. Of the quarto volumes a series of Histoire 
de P Académie Royale des Sciences for the years 1699-1730 accounts 
for forty-one volumes, several years being represented by more than 
one volume. There are sixty-three other quarto volumes, of which 
forty-eight are Latin classics. All are annotated editions, as the cata- 
logue usually indicates, either in the series prepared for the Dauphin 
of France * or edited by Richard Bentley of Cambridge, Pieter Burman 
the elder of Utrecht and Leiden, or by other notable authorities. 

One can see by the shelf numbers of the forty-eight Latin works 
that they were shelved in two blocks. In Alcove 14, Shelf 4, they 
were numbered from 10 to 29. In Alcove 18, Shelf 3, the numbering 
was 1-27. Alcove 14 evidently contained principally historical works, 
including natural history, and Alcove 18 poetry, oratory, and rhetoric. 


*See below, p. 83, and letter of Berkeley to Dr Philip Bearcroft, Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Cloyne, 18 April [8 July ?] 1747 
(second instalment of this article). The Greek books may have been given at the time 
of Berkeley’s visit to Harvard in September 1731, just before he sailed back to Eng- 
land. 

* Continuatio catalogi librorum bibliothecae Collegij Harvardini ab anno 1725 
ad annum 1735 (Boston, 1735). The first supplement had been published in 1725. 

* The books ‘in usum Delphini’ were the famous series of classics instigated by 
Louis XIV for the use of his son the Grand Dauphin, edited under the direction of 
the prince’s tutors, Montausier, Huet, and Bossuet — a sort of Loeb Library of the 
time, although much more elaborate in format. Each of the sixty-four quarto vol- 
umes, all Latin except Callimachus, contained a handsome engraving of Arion and 
the dolphin. The series, begun about 1670, was not concluded until 1730, at a cost 
of 200,000 francs, and long after the death of the Dauphin, who is said to have 
‘celebrated the completion of his education by limiting his future reading to the 
list of births, deaths and marriages in the Gazette de France’ — Sir John E. Sandys, 
A History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1903-08), II, 292; see also F. A. Ebert, 
A General Bibliographical Dictionary, trans. Arthur Browne (Oxford, 1837), I, 
441-442, and Lexikon der gesamten Buchwesens, ed. Karl Léffler and Joachim 
Kirchner (Leipzig, 1935-37), 1, 402. The general auspices of the series were of course 
Roman Catholic, but perhaps this fact was passed over in public references to the 
Harvard gift. It was safer to refer to the volumes as ‘curious,’ or representing the 
‘fairest’ or ‘best’ editions. 
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Listed below, rearranged according to alcove, shelf, and number, are 
the short titles, places, and dates of publication as they are given in the 
supplemental catalogue of 1735. There are a few slight misprints in 
the last of the three numbers in the pressmarks, as duplications show. 
One pressmark was assigned to two books: ‘18.3.17.’ Fuller titles are 
appended, taken from copies of the same editions. The actual books 
are all above average for quartos in size and thickness. With a single 
exception the Harvard Library has copies, usually several, of the 
identical editions indicated.” In some ten instances, whether they 


knew it or not, the S.P.C.K. presented in 1765 exact replacements of 
these Berkeley gifts. 


Librorum in QUARTO, Catalogus. 


Impressionis 


Cla. Alt. Lib. Locus Tempus 


14 4 10 C. Plinii secundi Hist. Naturalis. In 
Us. Delph. Tom. tr. | 
11 Tom. 2. 
12 Tom. 3. > Par. 1685 
13 Tom. 4. 
14 Tom. 5. 
Caii Plinii Secundi Naturalis historiae libri 
XXXVII._ Interpretatione et notis illustravit 
Joannes Harduinus, S. J., jussu regis Christianis- 
simi Ludovici Magni in usum serenissimi Del- 
phini. 
Parisiis, apud Franciscum Muguet . . . , 1685. 
5 vols. 


14 4 15 C. Sallustii Crispi Opera. In Usum Delphini. Par. 1674 
C. Sallustii Crispi Quae extant. In usum serenis- 
simi Galliarum Delphini diligenter recensuit & 
notulas addidit Daniel Crispinus. 
Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1674. 


14 4 16 Evutropii Historia Romana. In Usum Delphini. Par. 1683 
Eutropii Historiae Romanae breviarium .. . 
Notis et emendationibus illustravit Anna Tana- 
quilli Fabri filia [Mme Anne (Lefévre) Dacier], 
jussu Christianissimi regis in usum serenissimi 
Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud viduam Antonii Cellier... , 
1683. 


“ The exception is the Delphine Virgil, Paris, 1726; the title transcribed below is 
taken from a copy in the Dickinson College Library. 








14 


14 


4] 


4] 


[sic] 


17 


18 


20 


22 
23 
24 
35 
26 


27 
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Lu. Annaei Flori Rerum Roman. Epitome, in 
Us. Del. 


L. Annaei Flori Rerum Romanorum epitome. 
Interpretatione et notis illustravit Anna Tana- 
quilli Fabri filia, jussu Christianissimi regis in 
usum serenissimi Delphini. 

Parisiis, sumptibus fratrum Barbou . . . , 1726. 


Cornelius Nepos de Vita Eccellentium [sic] 
Imperatorum, in Us. Delp. 
Cornelius Nepos De vita excellentium impera- 
torum. Interpretatione et notis illustravit Nico- 
laus Courtin . . . , jussu Christianissimi regis in 
usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1675. 


Sex. Aurelii Victoris Historia [sic] Romanae 
Compendium, in Us. Delph. 
Sex. Aurelii Victoris Historiae Romanae com- 
pendium. Interpretatione et notis illustravit 
Anna Tanaquilli Fabri filia, jussu Christianissimi 
regis in usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud Dionysium Thierry . . . , 1681. 


Justini Historia. In Usum Delphini. 
Justinus De historiis Philippicis et totius mundi 
originibus. Interpretatione et notis illustravit 
Petrus Josephus Cantel, S. J., jussu Christianis- 
simi regis in usum serenissimi Delphini. 

Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1677. 


Q. Curtii Rufi de Rebus gestis Alexandri 
Magni, in Usum Delph. 
Q. Curtii Rufi De rebus gestis Alexandri Magni 
. . . Interpretatione et notis illustravit Michael 
Le Tellier, S. J., jussu Christianissimi regis in 
usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1678. 


T. Livii Historia. In Usum Delphini. Tom. 1 
Tom. 2 
Tom. 3 
Tom. 4. 
Tom. 5. 
Tom. 6. 

Titi Livii Patavini Historiarum libri qui extant. 

Interpretatione et notis illustravit Joannes 





[no place or date} 
Par. 1675 

Par. 1681 

Par. 1677 

Par. 1678 
Ven. 1714 
Ven. 1714 
Ven. 1714 
Ven. 1714 
Ven. 1715 
Ven. 1715 
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Dujatius [Jean Doujat], jussu Christianissimi 

regis in usum serenissimi Delphini. . . . 
Venetiis, apud Carolum Bonarrigum, 1714-15. 
6 vols. 


Dictys Cretensis. In Usum Delphini. 


Dictys Cretensis et Dares Phrygius De bello et 
excidio Trojae. In usum serenissimi Delphini, 
cum interpretatione Annae Daceriae [Mme 
Anne (Lefévre) Dacier]. .. . 

Amstelaedami, apud Georgium Gallet, 1702. 


C. Julii Caesaris Commentaria a Davisio. 


C. Julii Caesaris Quae extant omnia. Ex recen- 
sione Joannis Davisii . . . 
Cantabrigiae . . . , imprensis Joannis Oweni 
- » 1706. 


Virgilii Opera. In Usum Delphini. 

P. Virgilii Maronis Opera. Interpretatione et 
notis illustravit Carolus Ruaeus [de La Rue], 
S. J., jussu Christianissimi regis in usum serenis- 
simi Delphini. Tertia editio accuratior . . . 


Parisiis, sumptibus fratrum Barbou . . . , 1726. 
L. A. Senecae Tragoediae, cum Notis Gron- 
Ovii. Vol. 1 
Vol. 2 


L. Annaei Senecae Tragoediae. Cum notis in- 

tegris Johannis Frederici Gronovii . . . Omnia 

recensuit . . . Joannes Casparus Schréderus. 
Delphis, apud Adrianum Beman, 1728. 2 vols. 


Auli Gellii Noctes Atticae; in Usum Del- 
phini. 
Auli Gellii Noctes Atticae. Interpretatione et 
notis illustravit Jacobus Proust, S. J., jussu Chris- 
tianissimi regis ad usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud Simonem Bénard . . . , 1681. 


3 157° Q. Horatii Flacci Poemata, cum Notis Bent- 


leii. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. Ex recensione & cum notis 
atque emendationibus Richardi Bentleii. Editio 
tertia. 
Amstelaedami, apud Rod. & Jacob. Wetstenios 
& Guil. Smith, 1728. 


” A misprint for ‘18.3.5.’ See below, p. 86. 
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Phaedri Fabulae Aesopicae, a Burmanno. 


Phaedri Augusti Liberti Fabularum Aesopiarum 
libri quinque. Cum novo commentario Petri 
Burmanni. 

Leidae, apud Samuelem Luchtmans, 1727. 


C. Valerii Catuli [sic], Tibulli, et Propertii 
Opera, in Us. Delp. Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. 


C. Valerii Catulli, Albii Tibulli, et Sexti Aurelii 
Propertii Opera. Interpretatione et notis illus- 
travit Philippus Silvius, T.E.C.P., jussu Christian- 
issimi regis in usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, ex typographia Frederici Leonard 
. » 1685. 2 vols. 


P. Terentii Afri Comoediae, cum Notis Bent- 
leii. 
P. Terentii Afri Comoediae. Recensuit, notas- 
que suas et Gabrielis Faerni addidit Richardus 
Bentleius. Editio altera .. . 
Amstelaedami, apud R. & J. Wetstenios & G. 
Smith, 1727. 


P. Ovidii Nasonis Opera, a Burmanno. 
Tom. 1. 
Tom. 2. 
Tom. 3. 
Tom. 4. 
Publii Ovidii Nasonis Opera omnia IV volumin- 
ibus comprehensa ... Cura et studio Petri 
Burmanni.. . 
Amstelodami, apud R. & J. Wetstenios & G. 
Smith, 1727. 4 vols. 


[Juvenalis et Persii Satyra.] In Usum Del- 
phini. 

D. Junii Juvenalis et A. Persii Flacci Satirae. 

Interpretatione et notis illustravit Ludovicus 

Prateus [Després] ..., jussu Christianissimi 

regis in usum serenissimi Delphini. 

Parisiis, ex typographia Frederici Leonard 

- » 1684. 


C. Valerii Flacci Opera, a Burmanno. 


C. Valerii Flacci Setini Balbi Argonauticon libri 
octo ... Curante Petro Burmanno... 
Leidae, apud Samuelem Luchtmans, 1724. 





Lyd. 


Par. 
Par. 
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Amst. 
Amst. 
Amst. 
Amst. 
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T. Lucretii del Carti [sic], Lib. 6. In Usum 
Delphini. 
Titi Lucretii Cari De rerum natura libros sex 
interpretatione et notis illustravit Michael Fayus 
[Du Fay] ..., jussu Christianissimi regis in 
usum serenissimi Delphini. 
Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1680. 


Pompeius Festus de Verborum Significatione. 
In Usum Delphini. 


Sex. Pompei Festi et Mar. Verrii Flacci De 
verborum significatione lib. XX. Notis et emen- 
dationibus illustravit Andreas Dacerius, in usum 
serenissimi Delphini. . . . 
Amstelodami, sumptibus Huguetanorum, 
1699. 


M. Manclii [sic] Astronomicon. In Usum 
Delphini. 

M. Manilii Astronomicon. Interpretatione et 

notis ac figuris illustravit Michael Fayus ... , 

jussu Christianissimi regis in usum serenissimi 
Delphini. . . . 

Parisiis, apud Fredericum Leonard . . . , 1679. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis Opera a Verburgio. 
Vol. 1 


Vol. 2 
Vol. 3 
Vol. 4 
Marci Tullii Ciceronis Opera quae supersunt 
omnia .. . Isaacus Verburgius collegit, dispo- 
suit, recensuit . . . 
Amstelaedami, apud Rod. & Gerh. Wetstenios, 
1724. 4 vols. 


Valerius Maximus, cum Notis Variorum. 


Vol. 1 
Vol. 2 
Valerii Maximi Libri novem factorum dictorum- 
que memorabilium ... Recensuit . . . Abra- 


hamus Torrenius. 
Leidae, apud Samuelem Luchtmans, 1726. 2 
vols. 


M. Martialis Epigrammatum, Lib. 15. In 
Usum Delph. 


Par. 


Amst. 


Par. 


Amst. 


Amst. 
Amst. 
Amst. 


Leid. 
Leid. 


Par. 
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M. Valerii Martialis Epigrammatum libros XV 
interpretatione et notis illustravit Vincentius 
Collesso, J. C., jussu Christianissimi regis ad 
usum serenissimi Delphini. 

Parisiis, apud Antonium Cellier . . . , 1680. 


18 3 25 M.F. Quinctilianus de Institutione Oratoria. 
Vol.1 Leidae. 1726 
26 Vol.2 Leidae. 1726 
M. Fabii Quinctiliani De institutione oratoria 
libri duodecim cum notis et animadversionibus 
virorum doctorum summa cura recognoti et 
emendati per Petrum Burmannum. 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud Joannem de Vivie, 
1720.14 2 vols. 


18 4 27 Juvenalis et Persii Satyra. Lug. But. 1695 
[sic] [sic] 
D. Iunii Tuvenalis Aquinatis Satyrae . . . Ac- 
cedit Auli Persii Flacci Satirarum liber... . 
Isaacus Casaubonus recensuit . . . Editio novis- 
sima .. . cura & opera Merici Casauboni.. . 
Lugduni Batavorum, apud Petrum vander Aa 


- » 1695. 


Naturally we cannot know exactly the size of the box sent to 
Harvard by Berkeley or whether this list totaling forty-eight quartos 
would correspond in size to its contents. However, the Harvard gift, 
as we have conjectured it from the supplemental catalogue, is none too 
large for any one of the several Yale boxes. The Yale inventory records 
the number of books in each of its eight boxes.’* The books range a 
good deal in size and very likely the boxes did also. No. 2, for example, 
held eleven folios, forty-six quartos, and twenty-three octavos; No. 3 
apparently held twenty-five folios and two octavos; No. 4, twenty-two 
folios, one quarto, and one octavo. 


“ This is the only two-volume edition of the period. It has a half-title, “Tomus 
Alter,’ preceding page 578 and was often bound in two parts. The title-page of 
Vol. II reads: M. Fabii Quinctiliani ut ferunt Declamationes XIX .. . curante Petro 
Burmanno, Lugduni Batavorum, apud Joannem de Vivie, 1720. The place and year 
mentioned in the supplement could be accounted for if the first volume had had 
the following thin quarto bound in at the beginning: Petri Burmanni Epistola ad 
Claudium Capperonnerium ... de nova ejus M. Fabii Quinctiliani De institutione 
oratoria editione, Leidae, Samuel Luchtmans, 1726. 

*For a not altogether accurate list of the Yale gift arranged according to the 
inventory by boxes see Daniel C. Gilman, ‘Bishop Berkeley’s Gift to Yale College,’ 
Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, 1 (1865), 162-165. 
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As already mentioned, a group of Greek classics from Berkeley’s 
own library was a prior gift, made, however, during the same period 
which the supplemental catalogue for 1725-35 covers. There are no 
Greek texts listed among the quartos and only one set among the 
smaller sizes, viz.: 


[26 6] 20 Callimachi Hymni, cum Notis Graevii, &c. 
Vol. 1. Ultrajecta. 1697 
21 Vol.2. Ult. 1697 
Callimachi Hymni, epigrammata, et fragmenta. 
Ex recensione Theodori J. G. F. Graevii . . . 
Ultrajecti, apud Franciscum Halmam, Guiliel- 
mum vande Water, 1697. 2 vols. 8vo. 


But of the seventy-seven volumes in folio, representing about forty 
titles, ten volumes belong to the ancient classics, all but one in Greek. 
With somewhat less certainty than the quartos, these and perhaps the 
Callimachus may be assigned to Berkeley’s gift. The classical items 
in folio are fewer in proportion than in the quarto listing and they 
seem to have been placea not more than two or three together on 
shelves already largely filled, in accordance with the arrangement by 
subject matter already in force. As with the quartos, history is in 
Alcove 14, oratory and some of the poetry in Alcove 18; Plato and 
Aristotle were added to twelve books of philosophy already on Shelf 1 
of Alcove 16. 


Librorum in FOLIO Catalogus. 
[14] 2 18 Thucydides de Bello Peloponnesiaco. 1564 
[Greek title] Thucydides Olori filii De bello 
Peloponnesiaco libri octo. . .. Ex interpreta- 
tione Laurentii Vallae ab Henrico Stephano 
recognita. 
[Paris], excudebat Henricus Stephanus... , 
1564. 
16 1 13  Platonis Opera. Ludg. 1590 
[sic] 
[Greek title] Divini Platonis Opera omnia quae 
extant. Marsilio Ficino interprete. . . . 
Lugduni, apud Franciscum le Preux, 1590. 


16 1 14 Aristotelis Opera. [in 1 vol. ?] Aur.all. 1605 


[Greek title] Operum Aristotelis Stagiritae phil- 
osophorum omnium longe principis. Nova 
editio . . . Isaaci Casauboni. . . . 
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Aureliae Allobrogum, apud Samuelem Crispi- 
num, 1605. 2 vols. Also issued with the im- 
print: Aureliae Allobrogum, excudebat Petrus 
De la Roviere, 1605. 2 vols. 


Demosthenis et Aeschinis Opera. 


Demosthenis et Aeschinis principum Graeciae 
oratorum Opera . . . Graecolatina . . . A men- 
dis repurgata doctissimisque notis illustrata per 
Hieronymum Wolfium .. . 
Aureliae Allobrogum, excudebat Petrus De la 
Roviere, 1607. 
Poetae Veteres, Carminis Graeci Heroici, 
Scriptores, qui extant omnes. 
[Greek title] Poetae Graeci veteres carminis 
heroici scriptores, qui extant omnes. Homerus, 
Hesiodus . . . Cura & recensione lac. Lectii. . . . 
Aureliae Allobrogum, sumptibus Caldorianae 
Societatis, 1606. 
Poetae Graeci Veteres, Tragici, Comici, Coll. All. 
Lyrici. 
[Greek title] Poetae Graeci veteres, tragici, 
comici, lyrici . . . 
Coloniae Allobrogum, typis Petri De la 
Roviere, 1614. 
Plutarchi Opera. Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. 
{Greek title] Plutarchi Chaeronensis Quae ex- 
tant omnia. Cum Latina interpretatione Her- 
manni Cruserii, Gulielmi Xylandri . . . 
Francofurti, apud Andreae Wecheli heredes 
- » 1599. 2 vols. 


Poetarum Latinorum Opera et Fragmenta. 
Vol. 1. 
Vol. 2. 
Opera et fragmenta veterum poetarum Lati- 
norum profanorum et ecclesiasticorum duobus 
voluminibus comprehensa [ed. Michel Mait- 
taire]. 
Londini, apud J. Nicholson, B. Tooke, & J. 
Tonson, 1713. 2 vols. 


If we may accept this tentative identification of at least part of 
Bishop Berkeley’s early gifts,"* we may next inquire whether by any 
chance some of his books survived the fire. The official report of the 


* The possibility should be left open that some of his books were never added to 
the Library or listed in its catalogue, being duplicates of books already in the Library. 
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catastrophe in the Massachusetts Gazette says that all the library was 
‘consumed, except a few books in the hands of the members of the 
house.’ ** Apparently the circulation records did not perish with the 
other library records. A list compiled from them by Librarian Andrew 
Eliot is extant, entitled ‘A List of the Books belonging to the late 
Library of Harvard College that were in the Hands of the Overseers, 
Governors & Students of the College & escap’d the flames.’ ** It lists, 
divided among folios, quartos, octavos and smaller sizes, short titles 
for about four hundred books. Preceding each title is the date “When 
delivered’ and after the title the name “To whom.’ Some years ago a 
new attempt was made to locate these and other survivors." About 
two hundred were found in the present Harvard libraries. Many had 
previously been identified by John Langdon Sibley, during his years 
as Assistant Librarian, 1841-56, and Librarian, 1856-77. In addition 
to definite indications of gift to, or ownership by, Harvard before the 
fire, nearly all such books have the threefold pressmark in use during 
that period.” In the case of those books received by 1735 these num- 
bers agree as a rule with entries for the same items in the catalogue of 
1723 and its supplements of 1725 and 1735. ‘Usually the old shelf- 
mark occurs on a front fly-leaf or the title page itself, with the third 
number repeated on the fore-edges of the book, in accordance with 


The catalogue and its supplements were printed precisely to indicate to prospective 
donors what books were not needed. We do not know that it was at hand or was 
checked when Berkeley’s gift was selected. His selection was based, he writes, on 
the impression received on a visit that the best editions of the classics were missing. 
The catalogue of 1723 does show relatively few classical texts, especially in quarto. 
However, the exact folio edition of Plutarch mentioned above had been previously 
entered there, as well as another folio edition of Plato and three other folio editions 
of Aristotle. Vol. II of the edition of Aristotle listed above had evidently been 
presented in a gift of Sir John Maynard to Harvard and disposed of in 1682 as a 
duplicate to Increase Mather, as it has lately been returned to Harvard by the 
American Antiquarian Society, who inherited Mather’s books. As usual with this 
gift it bears the donor’s name stamped on the title-page; see Henry J. Cadbury, 
‘Harvard College Library and the Libraries of the Mathers,’ Proceedings of the 
American Antiquarian Society, n. s., L (1940), 23. 

* See n. 8. 

* In the Harvard University Archives. 

” Helen B. Allen, “The Old Library, 1764 — January 24 — 1939,’ Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, XLI (1939), 543-547. 

* No systematic notation of donors was then entered in the books themselves. 


Lists of donations were evidently kept, but these, with the exception of the very 


earliest in Record Book I in the Harvard University Archives, were destroyed in 
the fire. 
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the custom of keeping books in order by shelving them with the 
marked fore-edges out.’ ™ 

Of the quarto books listed above as being the gift of Berkeley the 
following have been found. Presumably they are the actual copies 
catalogued less than two years after the donation. 

14.4.21. Curtius Rufus. ‘21’ is written on the fore-edges; ‘1743’ 
on the frontispiece. The book has been repaired and is without its 
prior flyleaf. The list of survivors of the fire includes ‘Quintus Curtius 
{Rufus],’ taken out by a Mr Adams 12 November 1763. 

14.4.22. Livy, Vol. I. This volume has no certain marks of having 
belonged to the Library. The flyleaf, however, is missing and an early 
inscription on the title-page reads, ‘Perus’d and very much abus’d by 
George [Minot, Class of 1752] and Belcher [?].’ A copy of Livy, 
Vol. I, was charged out just two months before the fire to Mr Sewall, 
who may be either Joseph Sewall, Fellow 1728-65, or Stephen Sewall, 
Class of 1761, Librarian 1762-63 and Professor of Hebrew 1764-85. 

14.4.23-27. Livy, Vols. II-VI. The last five volumes are in uniform 
binding. All have on the fore-edges the appropriate numbers ‘23,’ ‘24,’ 
‘25,’ ‘26,’ and ‘27.’ The fuller pressmarks occur on the flyleaf or title- 
page of each volume except the last. In Vol. III writing on the flyleaf 
includes the name ‘B[enjamin] Dearborn,’ Class of 1746. Both this 
volume and Vol. IV have written on the flyleaf, in the same hand, four 
lines from Pope beginning ‘A Little Learning is a dangerous Thing.’ 
According to the list of survivors all five of these volumes were taken 
out on 4 October 1763 by Mr Eliot, presumably Andrew Eliot, Class 
of 1762 and Librarian 1763-67, though Andrew Eliot, Class of 1737, 
was Secretary of the Board of Overseers 1758-78. 

14.4.29. Caesar. The copy with ‘29’ on the fore-edges has been 
repaired but evidently not trimmed. It was charged out to Mr Sewall 
on 6 September 1763. 

18.3.4. Aulus Gellius. The copy preserved has ‘18.3.4.’ on the title- 
page and ‘4’ on the fore-edges. It is not listed among the books charged 
out at the time of the fire. 

18.3.15 [ie. 5]. Horace. This volume has been rebound, but 
‘18.3.5.’ on the title-page and flyleaf and ‘s’ on the fore-edges enable 
us both to identify ‘t as a pre-fire book and to correct the pressmark in 
the supplemental logue. Also on the flyleaf appears ‘Bibliothecae 

™ Allen, “The Old Library,’ p. 543. The numbers were written in ink. Later 


systems of pressmarks employed four numbers, which were written in black or red 
pencil on the fiyleaf. 
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Harvardinae Cantabrigiensis Nov. Angliae Liber,’ written in ink in an 
early hand. At the time of the fire the book was charged out to Mr 
Eliot. 

18.3.16. Lucretius. The copy preserved has ‘16’ on the fore-e 
The book was repaired in 1848 and Sibley has copied on the back of 
the frontispiece (apparently from an older flyleaf) various pressmarks 
including ‘18.3.16.’ It is not listed among the books charged out at 
the time of the fire. 

18.3.20-21. Cicero, Vols. III and IV. Vol. III has its pressmark 
twice on the flyleaves and Vol. IV twice on one flyleaf (once partially 
erased) and on the title-page; fore-edges of both volumes are marked 
with their respective numbers. They are paged continuously and 
Vol. IV has the pressmark also on page 733, the first page of text. 
Vol. IV has on a flyleaf, apparently in the same hand as the partially 
erased pressmark, ‘Bibliothecae Harvardinae Liber. 1733.’ A similar 
inscription occurs with the date ‘1742/3 p[er] Nicholas Ramshorn, 
Jn” and, as in many other books, “Perusd p[er] Geo® Minott.’ This 
volume has been repaired. According to the list of survivors a Mr 
Cooper had had out Vols. II and III since 25 April 1759. If this is not 
an error, Vol. II has since been lost and Vol. IV has since been found. 
Mr Cooper is probably Nathaniel Cooper, Class of 1763, rather than 
Samuel Cooper, Class of 1743, Fellow 1767-83. 

Thus, of thirty-six quarto volumes that were listed as having survived 
the fire, eleven are still extant which probably were Berkeley’s gift. 
One other listed was also probably his gift: Juvenal’s Satires, borrowed 
on 26 November 1763 by a Mr Dyer, probably Thomas Dyer, Class 
of 1764, but it has not yet been found. On the other hand, the 
Lucretius and the Aulus Gellius quartos, though not listed as survivors, 
are extant and belong to Berkeley’s probable gift. 

Of the ten folio volumes listed above only the first, Thucydides, is 
among the survivors of the fire. It is not mentioned in the manuscript 
list but it is now in the Library. Apparently it had been removed 
before the fire, returned in time to be noted by Librarian Sibley, 
and removed again without record, to be returned as recently as 1938, 
the gift of Mrs Oric Bates. It has been rebound and its fore-edges recut 
so as to obscure the telltale ‘18,’ but on the title-page the full pressmark 
‘14.2.18. still shows. This brings the total number of existing identi- 
fiable volumes from Berkeley’s gift up to fourteen. 


Henry J. Capsury 
(To be concluded) 











Abiah Holbrook and His 
‘Writing Master's Amusement’ 


HE masters of Boston’s mid-eighteenth-century public 
writing schools belonged to a profession at the peak of its 
colonial development. They had risen with popular edu- 
cation and, in the taxpayer, had discovered a good patron. 
The apprenticeship system, together with the colonists’ dependence on 
old country models, provided stability. There were new opportunities 
to spur ambitious men and a living tradition to guide them. It can 
safely be said that more sophisticated penmen have never worked in 
this country before or since — which is not to say necessarily they were 
fine calligraphers or brilliant teachers. They were at least dignified by 
a job that held possibilities of gratifying the ‘curious,’ not of their own 
time only but also of future generations. They were still capable of 
responding to the old slogan of their profession, Vive la plume! 

They enjoyed other, and more temporal, advantages. The pay was 
very fair though sometimes slow. The town salary was augmented con- 
siderably by a number of perquisites, e.g., fees for ‘firing’ and ‘entrance 
money.’ Some of the masters secured the privilege of using their school 
facilities for lucrative private classes. Some were beneficiaries of grants 
and allowances to cover their rent, doctor’s bills, or extra help. When 
the town officers were in the proper frame of mind there was always a 
possibility of abating individual taxes. Gifts of money, rum, and other 
valuables from grateful, or perhaps hopefully expectant, parents were 
welcomed by the schoolmaster. If all else failed he could improve the 
opportunity to sell paper and writing books, pencils and quills to his 
pupils, or contract to furnish their ink at so much per annum, to be paid 
by the town. 

The Boston writing master’s income was probably quite as good on 
the average as that of his grammar school colleague. He was addressed 
and spoken of as Master. He was no longer a mere adjunct of the Latin 
school, but the head of his own establishment and frequently a Harvard 
mar: himself. In his full-dress wig — replaced by a cap on less formal 
occasions — he was a magisterial Jehovah who could dispense either 
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favors or terrible punishment, including such barbarities as trouncing. 
The esteem in which he was held by the community and valued by the 
town officers, and the respect with which he was remembered by former 
pupils under his rule, seem as a matter of fact to have been in proportion 
to his severity." A schoolboy of the 1760’s gloried in legends of tyran- 
nical masters and even the enlightened pedagogues in the public schools 
— private school teachers, for obvious reasons, used gentler methods 
and were accordingly despised by some of the hardier schoolboys — 
resorted often and vigorously to the rod. 

Behind the prosperous condition of the Boston public school writing 
master was more than a century of historical development. The start 
had been made when the town fathers in 1635 chose as their first ‘free 
school master of the youth’ Philemon Pormort, who apparently, and 
significantly, was a scrivener by profession. Instruction in writing was 
the specific task of Daniel Henchman when he was appointed usher, or 
assistant, to the grammar schoolmaster in 1666. By 1684 tax-supported 
school devoted to writing (and mathematics) had been established with 
a master in charge. This was subsequently known as the Writing School 
in Queen Street. In 1700 the North Writing School opened, and 
twenty years later the South Writing School was added as the final link 


'* See, for example, the reminiscences of Jonathan Homer as schoolboy, printed by 
W. B. Fowle in his Common School Journal, X11 (1850), 311 ff., with Fowle’s notes 
thereon. Fowle, who confessed to wasting six years in Boston’s North Writing 
School, became a noted pedagogical reformer and pioneer in abolishing corporal 
punishment, and also gathered a considerable body of historical data on the profes- 
sion. His interests and ability in calligraphy are shown in a manuscript decorated 
alphabet at Dartmouth, which was done while he was an apprentice of the school 
teacher, author, and publisher, Caleb Bingham. Bingham had opened a private school 
in Boston just after the Revolutionary War and also served as assistant in a public 
writing school, of which a glimpse is provided in his letter, dated 1792, printed in 
D. C. Colesworthy’s Jobn Tileston’s School (Boston, 1887), p. 38 f.: ‘I know you will 
participate in my joy, when I inform you that I have gained a complete victory over 
my schoolboys. They are now nearly as still in the school as the girls. I was obliged 
to relinquish my method of detaining them after school. . . . I resolved then to 
bring the matter to a crisis, and know whether I was master or not. I laid aside all 
books for the day and spent it in preaching. The next day I undertook to find what 
virtue there was in the old maple whig of seventy-six [a large ferule which had been 
used in the school for many years]. I belabored them from day to day, till they 
finally gave me the victory. Now and then an old woman, and a few who are not 
worthy the name of men, and who oppose the doctrines of our forefathers, have 
murmured, and complained to the committee. But the boys are silent in school, and 
that is the main object with us; and I hope we shall be able to silence their 
parents... .” 
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in Boston’s colonial public school system of two grammar schools and 
three writing schools.’ 

The particular subject of the present article, Abiah Holbrook, was ‘a 
schoolmaster of Boston, celebrated for his perfection in penmanship, 
a specimen of which is to be seen at the library of Harvard College.’* 
So was the master of the South Writing School numbered among the 
‘most distinguished persons of all times,’ four score and seven years 
after his death. So he and his “Writing Master’s Amusement’ still must 
be regarded after almost another hundred years by students of the rather 
thin and stony field of American calligraphy. In the following pages a 
first attempt is made to describe this work, officially known as Harvard 
MS Am 586, now preserved in the Houghton Library, and to report 
on the man who made it, with pertinent details of his circumstances and 
calling. 


Abiah Holbrook, Jr, was born in Boston on 14 July 1718. He was 
the first child of Abia * and Mary Holbrook and belonged to the fifth 
generation of the family established in America. 

Abia, the father, came early to Boston from Weymouth, whither in 
1635 his great-grandfather Thomas, of Broadway in Somersetshire, had 
brought wife and four children. Of these the eldest, John, became a 


prominent figure in the colony, a large landholder and captain in King 


* Locations are shown in Plate I, which reproduces a portion of the Burgis- 
Johnston map of Boston, 1729? (from the copy in the Boston Athenaeum — with the 
kind permission of the Trustees). The standard account of the school system is 
R. F. Seybolt, The Public Schools of Colonial Boston 1635-1775 (Cambridge, 1935). 
This should be supplemented by the same author’s Private Schools of Colonial Boston 
(Cambridge, 1935) and The Public Schoolmasters of Colonial Boston (Cambridge, 
1939), which contain corrections to the first work. For the history of the develop- 
ment of American handwriting see Stanley Morison, American Copybooks: An 
Outline of Their History from Colonial to Modern Times (Philadelphia, 1951); 
also T. H. Littlefield, ‘Before Spencerian: A Development of B. F. Foster and the 
American System,’ Print, Ill, 4 (1945), 33-40, and Ray Nash, Some Early American 
Writing Books and Masters (Cambridge, 1943), ‘Early Writing Masters in Vermont,’ 
Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, n. s., XX (1941), 27-37, “The Second 
“R” in America,’ Antiques, XLVI (1944), 132-134, and ‘An American Colonial 
Calligraphic Sheet of King Charles’s Twelve Good Rules at Dartmouth College 
Library,’ Library, sth ser., VII (1952), 111-116. 

* Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of Biography (New York, 1856). 

* The town records spell the name Abia and Abiah. The boy’s birth was recorded 
Abia son of Abiah, but the father seems generally to have preferred the short form. 
In his earliest signatures the son used Abia, but eventually settled consistently on 
Abiah. The ‘Jr’ was added only on the most formal occasions. 
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Philip’s War. It was on a piece of property left him by Captain John 
that the senior Abia established himself in Boston. At the age of twenty- 
two on 3 October 1717 he was married by the Reverend John Webb 
of the Old North Church to Mary Needham. By trade he was a keg- 
maker but he worked at a wide variety of occupations. Through the 
1730's and ’40’s his name recurs frequently in the town official list as 
member of the watch, and in the ’6o’s as bellringer, sexton, and grave- 
digger.° 

Abiah, Jr, had a dozen younger brothers and sisters, of whom several 
survived him. He especially cherished the closest brother, Elisha, born 
19 August 1720, who in the course of time complicated our story by 
naming his son Abiah. The other member of the family intimately con- 
cerned with Abiah’s career was Samuel, ten years younger, who became 
his pupil, apprentice, and usher, and finally successor.° 

The master to whom Abiah was apprenticed was John Procter, who 
had been head of the North Writing School since 1731 and a man of 
legendary severity.” A native of Boston, born 29 December 1703, John 
was the son of Richard and Rachel Procter. He inherited a good estate 
at seventeen and within two years set up a private school ‘to teach Writ- 
ing, Cyfering &c.’ After ten years, more or less, he was made head of 
the North Writing School. His vigorous personality was felt in the 
First Baptist Church, of which he was an uncomfortable member, as the 


*V. C. Sanborn, ‘Four Boston Families: Holbrook, Yendell, Vail, Whitman,’ 
New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, LVIII (1904), 305-309; also 
R. F. Seybolt, Town Officials of Colonial Boston 1634-1775 (Boston, 1939), passim. 

*Samuel is a common name in the Holbrook family. This one was baptized 18 
May 1729 in the Old North Church. After serving as usher for eight years he was 
appointed co-master of the Writing School in Queen Street but resigned after only 
one year, in August 1754. He conducted private writing schools in Court Square and 
later in his brother’s schoolhouse on the Common. In 1769 he was appointed to suc- 
ceed his brother as master of the South Writing School and, except for the interrup- 
tion of 1775-76, served continuously till his resignation in 1780. He died 24 July 
1784. A specimen of his hand is shown in a bill to Mrs Cabot reproduced herewith 
as Plate VIlIla from the original in the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society (see n. 14 below). 

"Fowle, Common School Journal, XIl, 314, recalls that his old writing master, 
John Tileston, at the beginning of the nineteenth century still looked back to Master 
Procter as a true oracle. He allows the possibility that the grammar schoolmaster, 
John Lovell, may have been a more notorious tyrant than John Procter. It is curious 
that Fowle knew nothing of a Master Holbrook, as he says in reference to Homer’s 
mention of the name, especially since Abiah was succeeded as master by Samuel. 
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historian says,* until he was admonished and suspended from com- 
munion, whereupon he organized a new society to meet at his school- 
house. Thus the Second Baptist Church was founded.° 

There is no document to date the beginning of Abiah’s apprentice- 
ship. The earliest evidence so far seen of any relations with the school- 
master is a deed witnessed by Abia Holbrook — presumably the elder 
—and John Procter in 1737,’ which would be about five years after 
the time a boy ordinarily settled on his calling. In 1741, however, the 
Boston records furnish a valuable minute of the young man’s progress: 
‘A Petition of mr. Abia Holbrook Junt. desiring Liberty to Open a 
School, to teach Writing and Arithmetick (he being bro’t Up thereto 
by Mr. John Proctor and by him Recommended) — Read. Voted, that 
the said Holbrook be & hereby is Approved of, and has Liberty granted 
him accordingly, to keep a School within this Town . . .’” At twenty- 
three Abiah Holbrook was setting up his own business. 

While Abiah was growing up and learning the profession the new 
South Writing School ran through a course of five masters. The first, 
James Angier, though Harvard-bred and an experienced teacher, was 
dismissed for incompetence. Jacob Sheafe then had the school for five 
years, more or less, when he was succeeded by Peter Blyn. Another 
Harvard graduate, Samuel Allen, during a decade of service exhausted 

*F. H. Lee, Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, XII (1911), 177, 
employs the term in his article regarding Procter connections. Fowle, Journal, XII, 


314, records that Master Procter was deacon of the Baptist church at the north part 
of Boston. 

* During the last few years of his life, John Procter performed important service 
for the Boston Baptists, as Isaac Backus, A History of New England, with Particular 
Reference to . . . Baptists, 2nd ed., by David Weston (Newton, 1871), II, 140, 
relates: ‘When the Legislature at Boston broke in upon their own exempting law, in 
1752, the Baptists were so much alarmed as to call several meetings, and to elect Mr. 
John Proctor their agent, to carry their case to England; and they subscribed above 
a hundred pounds therefor; and he drew a remonstrance upon the subject, which 
was presented to the Assembly at Boston, in May, 1754. It stated matters so plainly, 
that a motion was made by some to take the signers of it into custody . . .’ This 
Remonstrance, especially in Procter’s hand as it undoubtedly was drawn, would be 
worth seeing. The editor of Backus said it was preserved among the historian’s 
manuscript material, but it does not seem to be available at the library of the Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary, which is the depository. 

” York Deeds (Bethel, Me., 1910), p. 352 (original document Bk. XVIII, fol. 144), 
conveying Maine lands left bv the late Richard Pateshall. Richard Pateshall of a later 
generation kept a private school in Boston. 

™ 4 Report of the Record Commissioners of the City of Boston, Containing the 
Records of Boston Selectmen, 1736 to 1742 (Fifteenth Report of the Record Com- 
missioners; Boston, 1886), p. 292. 
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his health and asked to be relieved. In the spring of 1742 the town, ‘by 
a Handy vote,’ elected Zachariah Hicks, Harvard-educated veteran of 
ten years as usher at the North Writing School under John Procter. 
Abiah Holbrook at once succeeded to his place as usher. 

At March meeting of 1743 John Procter resigned, and thereby set in 
motion a train of changes, as though of well-rehearsed figures in a con- 
ventionalized dance. First, the popular Master Hicks was immediately 
called back by ‘a very great Majority’ of votes to assume charge of the 
more important and remunerative North Writing School. Then, the 
following week, Abiah Holbrook was promoted from usher of the 
North Writing School to master of the South. This left vacant an 
assistanceship at the North, which was presently filled by the appoint- 
ment of John Procter’s sixteen-year-old son John, Jr. 

The new master of the South Writing School, taking over from Mas- 
ter Hicks, was placed on his mettle. Within the first year he demon- 
strated that he had learned something about town politics as well as 
affairs of the schoolroom. In May 1744 the town voted to enlarge his 
school and at the following March meeting raised his salary to £300 — 
£20 above that of his senior, Master Hicks. It was a decade of galloping 
inflation, and thenceforth the rival masters’ salaries jumped together, to 
£380 in 1747 and again the following year to a peak of £600, till the 
arrival of a large shipment of silver to reimburse the colonial govern- 
ment for military expenditures put a floor under the collapsed paper 
currency. 

The initial rise of Abiah Holbrook’s salary was in response to a peti- 
tion which, according to the town records under date of 25 March 1745, 
set forth that his salary was not sufficient for his support and mainte- 
nance. He was encouraged to try another approach, as evidenced by 
the earliest existing document from his hand, the petition dated 26 Feb- 
ruary 1745/6. Although young in the business, his effort has the 
appearance of a seasoned performance as he ‘humbly sheweth’ 


That as the South Writing School whereof your Petitioner is Master, is daily 
increasing, and now consists of 220 Scholars, which is near Fifty more than were 
there last March Meeting, Your Petitioner finding it impossible to tend and 
Instruct such a number of Scholars himself, was therefore obliged to appoint 


“ It is docketed: ‘Mt Abia Holbrooks Pet? March 1745.’ and below is the notation: 
‘Read 5.’ Appreciation is due Roland Baughman, Head: of Special Collections, 
Columbia University Libraries, under whose charge the manuscript is preserved in 
the Plimpton Library, for courteously making available photostats and checking the 
holdings for other Holbrook material. 
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his Brother to tend one part of the said Scholars, and to pay for his Board with 
your Petitioner 7 months past, in order to have him timely at the School with 


your Petitioner, otherwise a great number of Scholars must inevitably have been 
turn’d off without any Learning. 


He asks to have an assistant regularly appointed and to be reimbursed 
for the sum he is out of pocket for his brother’s keep. The appeal, mas- 
terfully written, was successful and in August 1745 Samuel Holbrook 
was appointed usher of the South Writing School. 

Abiah Holbrook had been engaging in other activities outside the 
regular curriculum of the South Writing School. In the town records 
for 1 August 1744 is noted the permission granted, in response to his 
petition, to keep a private singing school ‘to teach youth the Rules of 
Psalmody’ during the summer. He had already been sure enough of his 
ground to advertise in the Boston Gazette, or Weekly Journal of the 
preceding June 26 as follows: 


Abia Holbrook Writing Master & Edward Macom, propose to open a singing 
School to instruct children in the Rules of Psalmody, at 20s. a Quarter old 
Tenor; the first Quarter to be paid at Entrance, to begin Thursday next the 21st 
Instant at 6 o’Clock in the Afternoon; to continue on Thursdays and Saturdays 
at the Hour aforesaid during the Summer Season. The utmost Care will be 
taken of the Children, of either Sex; and the Place appointed, is the South 
Writing School in the Common. 


And at the age of twenty-seven, on 20 March 1745/6, he was married 
by the Reverend Joshua Gee of the Old North Church to Rebecca 
Burroughs Jarvis, widow of John Jarvis, whom she had married in 1740, 
and granddaughter of the Reverend George Burroughs who had been 
hanged for witchcraft in 1692. Also Abiah built himself a house facing 
the Common near the school. 

Three years later, under date of 31 May 1749, on behalf of his wife, 
Abiah Holbrook joined with two other ‘grandsons’ of George Bur- 
roughs in a petition to the provincial government. It set forth at length 
the family’s decline from its former high estate as a result of the witch- 
craft hysteria and sought compensation in public lands, money, or 
‘otherwise’ for the ‘poor forlorn & Unhappy Sufferers.’** The project 

* The original document is not to be found in the Archives Division, according 
to Edward J. Cronin, Secretary of the Commonwealth, who kindly made a new 
search of the files. The text was printed by G. H. Moore, Bibliographical Notes on 
Witchcraft in Massachusetts (Worcester, 1888), pp. 28-31, from a contemporary 


copy, as he says, in the hands of Burroughs descendants. A. B. Goodell, ‘Witch- 
Trials in Massachusetts,’ Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XX 
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was bandied about among legislative committees till it was allowed to 
die. 

The town reports continue to reflect Abiah Holbrook’s alertness to 
small opportunities as well as grander possibilities. There is noted in 
March 1753 his application for the privilege of supplying ink to the 
pupils at £4 a year, which was favorably received. Thirteen years later 
the contract was still in effect and doubtless for a further period — 
even for the time recorded this minor privilege had a potential yield of 
more than a half-year’s salary. Under date of 15 May 1754 is another 
entry recording the grant of £34 special allowance to the master of the 
South Writing School ‘for such Usher as he shall Employ in said 
School,’ which may be considered a mark of favor. 

A folio sheet in the Massachusetts Historical Society collections con- 
tains ‘A Catalogue of Boys belonging to the South Writing School, 
July 30, 1755.’** In Abiah Holbrook’s clear, firm Round Hand are 
listed the names of two hundred sixteen boys, including several — for 
example Jeremy Belknap, just eleven and already four years deep in the 
Public Latin School curriculum — who later became well-known fig- 
ures. Two names have particular interest although their owners never 
made a mark in the world otherwise: Samuel-Johnson Cazneau, who 
signed and dated 1756 a decorative piece of penmanship headed ‘Ava- 
rice’ (Plate VIIb), derived from a copy by W. Clark in George Bick- 
ham’s great folio volume,” and Henry Johnson, who in 1755 carefully 


(1884), 294, n., argues that the memorialists were encouraged by the spirit of liberal- 
ity, not to say extravagance, at a flush period. There was also public sentiment of 
contrition for the wrongs to ‘witches.’ 

“I am indebted to Stephen T. Riley, Librarian of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, for the check of holdings which produced, in addition to the South Writing 
School manuscript Catalogue, the North Writing School List for the same year, 
presumably in the handwriting of Master Hicks, and a bill of Samuel Holbrook’s 
(see Plate VIIla); also for providing photostats of these documents and of the 
petition by Holbrook dated 1767. 

* The Universal Penman (London, 1733-41). The Clark plate appears as fol. 68 
in the so-called ‘complete’ copies of the Penman; cf. Sir Ambrose Heal, The English 
Writing-Masters and Their Copy-Books 1570-1800 (Cambridge, Eng., 1931), PP- 
171-172, augmented and corrected by P. H. Muir, ‘The Bickhams and Their Uni- 
versal Penman,’ Library, 4th Ser.. XXV (1944-45), 162-184, and also the foreword 
by Philip Hofer to the facsimile of an ‘ideally perfect’ copy (New York, 1941). 
My copy of the Penman was in colonial Boston, as evidenced by the Clarendon 
Printing-House keepsake pasted inside the front cover, dated 6 October 1739 and 
naming the visitor to the press that day as Benjamin Dolbeare, ‘of Boston in New- 
England.’ Also inserted is a letter by the Reverend Thaddeus Mason Harris, dated 
Boston, 8 February 1840, telling the chairman of the Dorchester school committee 
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repeated within flourishes the maxim that ‘Money commands all sub- 
lunary things’ (Plate VIIIb). Both pieces are at Dartmouth. Many 
similar exhibition pieces, likewise demonstrating the models and meth- 
ods used by Master Holbrook, are preserved at Harvard. 

Abiah Holbrook’s last decade is remarkable above all for placing as 
capstone to his life work “The Writing Master’s Amusement,’ which is 
to be examined later in detail. These were good years for the fulfillment 
of his teaching as center of an admiring group of gifted and enthusiastic 
young men who gathered round him to perfect their command of hand. 
Eldest and undoubtedly most serious of them was Joseph Ward of 
Newton, ardent Son of Liberty who was to become a colonel on Gen- 
eral Artemas Ward’s staff, but who at this time, in his early thirties, was 
pursuing the career of a teacher. His professional ability and his inti- 
macy with the Holbrooks are indicated by his taking over the South 
Writing School immediately on the master’s death and conducting it 
until Samuel Holbrook was elected successor to his brother, and by the 
fact that he was living at the Widow Holbrook’s when he advertised 
the opening of a private school several years later. Joseph Ward col- 
lected specimens of the calligraphy performed by Master Holbrook 
and the South Writing School group which prove again that the Bick- 
ham folio provided the standards they were aiming at."* 

The increasing dignity of the Holbrooks perhaps had something to 
do with their joining the more fashionable Old South Church in 1764. 
The date recorded probably signifies a formality following a long- 
standing fact, for ‘Mr. Holbrook’ as early as 7 March 1755 was elected 
member — the last named of twenty-five — of an Old South commit- 
tee. The business of this body was to consider changing from the ‘Bay 
Psalm Book’ to another version and their conclusions at the end of two 
months of deliberation were to ‘suspend their determination a few 
months’ in order to ‘best subserve the Peace of the Society.’ The Church 


how the volume had been purchased from the Dolbeare library ‘to be exhibited to 
the School Masters, as models; and to the Scholars, for their excitement to fair 
hand-writing. . . .. Young Benjamin Dolbeare is listed among scholars who attended 
John Tileston’s North Writing School from 1778 to 1789, and a pupil of the same 
name (without the final e) had previously attended from 1761 to 1765. 

* W. C. Bates, ‘Boston Writing Masters before the Revolution,’ New England 
Magazine, n.s., XIX (1898/99), 403-418, reproduces specimens by Abiah Holbrook, 
John Fenno, Samuel Fenno, William Molineux, and Joseph Ward, who was the 
owner of the collection and chief contributor to it. The originals have not been 
located. 
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historian is not quite certain that this Mr Holbrook was Abiah, but the 
schoolmaster’s experience as teacher of psalmody supports this sug- 
gestion.”” 

These years were not, however, without their trials. The writing 
master on 2 October 1764 addressed a petition to the selectmen report- 
ing more usher trouble: John Vinal, an energetic and ambitious young 
private teacher who had followed Samuel Holbrook as assistant at the 
South Writing School was going to move out of town the next week 
and a replacement was urgently required.”* His last petition is a large 
and finished piece of work dated 26 February 1767. This time the com- 
plaints are too much work, not enough help, and favoritism regarding 
taxes. At the South Writing School he now has two hundred sixty town 
pupils as he has had constantly for many years past and sometimes nearly 
three hundred; in order to take care of them he has had to hire extra 
help at his own expense, for which he has not received one penny re- 
imbursement. Also his salary, which is his principal support, has been 
for the most part unpaid for several years; nevertheless he has had to 
pay back in taxes one quarter of his salary during these years while 
some of the schoolmasters have been excused from town taxes alto- 


gether. He proceeds: 


Your Petitioner has with great Difficulty taken Care of the Youth committed 
to his Tuition, ever since his Usher and the other Assistant left him, which was 
in October 1764. That your Petitioner has now only a Lad, whom he has taken 
to bring up for the Service of the Town, as an Assistant, whose Salary is fixed 


at £40 p Annum, which your Petitioner finds is not adequate to so arduous and 
difficult a Task. . . .1® 


The petitioner concludes with the request that the town give him some 
relief with regard to taxes and for the lad a salary equal to that of the 
other writing school — James Carter, usher at the North Writing 
School, was drawing a salary of £50. The town authorities apparently 
turned a deaf ear to these pleas. 

The lad mentioned in the petition was the John Fenno who later 
edited the Federalist Gazette of the United States with such effect on 


*H. A. Hill, History of the Old South Church (Boston, 1890), II, 19 and 670. 

* Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XX, 7. Dr Samuel A. 
Green, communicating this document to the Society at the November 1882 meeting, 
said it was in the Overseers of the Poor office. Daniel A. Murphy of the Overseers 
of the Public Welfare has kindly checked the present files without finding it. 

**To the Freeholders and other Inhabitants of the Town of Boston ... ,’ in 
the collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
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the Jeffersonian contingent that Benjamin Franklin Bache caned him. 
Now, aged about sixteen, his native ‘light hand’ and other qualities had 
commended him to the master’s special interest. So it happened that the 
honor fell to him at last of adding the title-page to “The Writing Mas- 
ter’s Amusement.’ 

Abiah Holbrook died — pen in hand, so to speak — on 27 January 
1769, in his fifty-first year. The funeral was held on the last day of 
January and he was interred in the Granary Burial Ground. His 
epitaph and that of his wife have been transcribed as follows: 


BENEATH ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF 
ABIAH HOLBROOK, 

MASTER OF THE SOUTH WRITING SCHOOL, IN BOSTON, 
WHO LIVED BELOVED AND USEFUL 
FIFTY-ONE YEARS, 

AND DIED REGRETTED AND LAMENTED 
JANUARY 27TH, 1769. 


STILL SPEAKS THE INSTRUCTION FROM THE SOLEMN SHADE, 
YE LIVING LEARN THE LESSONS OF THE DEAD; 

REPINE NOT THAT THESE DREARY VAULTS CONCLUDE 

A LIFE OF LABOURS FOR THE PUBLICK GOOD. 

CALM SLEEPS THE FLESH — FAR DISTANT, UNCONFIN’D, 

IN JOYS UNBOUNDED WAKES THE IMMORTAL MIND. 


BENEATH ARE DEPOSITED THE REMAINS OF 
REBECCA HOLBROOK, 
WIDOW OF ABIAH HOLBROOK. 
HER LIFE WAS EXEMPLARY FOR PRUDENCE, PATIENCE, 
AND RESIGNATION 
TO THE DISPENSATIONS OF PROVIDENCE. 
SHE DIED JAN’RY 2D, 1794, AGED 77 YEARS.?° 


The Holbrooks had no children of their own so it was Abiah’s inten- 
tion, after providing for his parents’ last years an annuity of £40, and 
for his widow’s support the yield of his estate during her lifetime, to 
distribute what remained at the time of her death or remarriage among 
his surviving brothers and sisters. Also he stipulated that an equal share 
should go to his namesake nephew, son of his brother Elisha, ‘late of 


* Thomas Bridgman, The Pilgrims of Boston . . . Also Inscriptions from the 
Monuments in the Granary Burial Ground (New York, 1856), p. 116. 
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Kittery, deceased.’** The property mainly consisted of the ‘mansion 
house’ facing the Common, on what is now Tremont Street, near 
Avery. It was worth around £1000. 

The will continues: 


As to the curious Alphabet containing the Ten Commandments, and other 
Scripture pieces wrote in all the Hands of Great Britain, in several different 
colours with neat Borders round the same which I did only for my amusement, 
though seven years in compleating them, I reserve unto my Wife to dispose of 
them to the Curious for her Sole advantage fearing She may not have a suffi- 
ciency for her support without them, at the lowest estimation, I put them at 
one hundred pounds Lawful Money. And I desire that John Hancock Esq. may 
have the first offer of them, as supposing he would be induced to purchase them 
only that they might be reposited in the Library of Harvard College, But in 
case my Wife should not dispose of them within two years after my Decease, 
then I give and Bequeath them unto Harvard Colledge to be reposited in the 
Library, but by no means ever to be lent out to any person or persons whom- 
soever, but always to remain there to be seen by the curious in such a manner 
as the Governors of said College shall think proper. 


From Abiah Holbrook’s foregoing description of his masterpiece it 
is apparent that “The Writing Master’s Amusement’ consists of separate, 
but related, parts. It is not strictly a book but a collection of calligraphic 
pieces that have been tipped on to successive recto pages of a blank 
oblong folio, in a binding of marbled boards with leather back dating 
from the late eighteenth century. There are twenty-four of these tip- 
ons for which Master Holbrook was responsible, each measuring about 


94 inches in height by about 144 inches in length, trimmed close to the 
ornamental borders on all four sides.” 


™ Suffolk County Wills, LXVII, 377. Abiah Holbrook’s will was dated 14 May 
1768, and was proved 24 February 1769. According to Sanborn, New-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, LVIII, 306, Abiah Holbrook ‘seems to have 
adopted a niece, Rebecca Holbrook Gray . . . and a nephew Abiah, whom he en- 
tered in the Latin School in 1769.’ The boy’s name appears in the ‘Catalogue of 
Scholars at the South Writing School . . . 1768’ printed in A Volume of Records 
Relating to the Early History of Boston (Twenty-ninth Report of the Record Com- 
missioners; Boston, 1900), p. 318. On recommendation of his uncle Samuel and 
James Carter, young Abiah was appointed usher of the Writing School in Queen 
Street 10 November 1773 and remained in that position till the Revolution. In 1778 
he returned to town service in the family profession as usher to his uncle in the 
South Writing School, and resigned the following year. Sanborn provides some 
notes on Rebecca Holbrook Gray, helpfully supplemented by F. W. Gookin, in 
New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, LIX (1905), 324. 

“Tipped on to the same leaf as the title is an entirely extraneous addition: 
‘Eulogium .. . of Sir Isaac Newton .... Eloisa R. Payne scr. May 26. 1803. 
Berry St Academy. Boston.’ It measures nearly 10 by 16 inches. 
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The dominant feature of the work is the ‘curious Alphabet.’ Twenty- 
four (omitting differentiated J and U) huge capitals — six inches high 
and wide beyond all proportion — grandiloquently distinguish the 
writing pieces. Their intricate strapwork is painstakingly drawn in 
pen outline and shaded with fine parallel strokes. Interstitial spaces 
among the knots are accented, with rigid symmetry of arrangement, by 
means of small four-pointed ornaments, or by cross-hatching, or by an 
occasional asteroid of greater magnitude. Within its bevel-like bound- 
ary the area of each letter, except for the folding, looping, and piercing 
knotwork, is covered with a background of pen flicks. Black ink is 
used throughout the series. The character of the whole is unmistakably 
that of some expert engraver’s fancy, and of an earlier period than Abiah 
Holbrook’s. On the back of the mounted Z leaf there is a tracing in 
pencil begun and abandoned which further points to the copying of a 
model. 

As a matter of fact the source of this ornamental work was indicated 
nearly a half-century ago by the late Frederick W. Gookin of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. After seeing the title-page reproduction which 
accompanied the Sanborn article noticed above he wrote: 


The inner border used for this title page was copied from the title page of a 
book now in my possession, entitled ‘A Copy Book Enriched with Great 
Variety Of the most Usefull & Modish Hands Adorned With a whole Alphabet 
of Great Letters, (One before every Example), Composed of divers New 
devised Knots and beautified with many other Curious Shapes & Florishes. 
Fitted for the Profit and Delight of Ingenious Youth. By Thomas Watson 
Teacher of a Writing School at Newport Pagnell in the County of Bucks and 
others. Printed for & Sold by Heny Overton without Newgate, & Robt Sayer 
near Serjeants Inn Fleet Street.’ The book, though without date, bears internal 
evidence of having been published during the reign of Charles II., and the title 
page was engraved by Sturt, a seventeenth century engraver of some note. The 
copy in my hands is beyond all reasonable doubt the one which Holbrook used 
as a model in his seven years’ task. It came to me from my grandfather William 
Gookin of Rutland, Vt. He inherited it from his father, Samuel Gookin of 
Boston, and Haverhill, N. H., who was the husband of Rebecca Holbrook 
Gray, Abiah’s adopted daughter.** 


* New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, LIX, 324 (transcription of 
title-page corrected). Through the friendly help and generosity of Miss Nathalie C. 
Gookin the Watson Copy Book from her father’s library was located and, now in 
my possession, has been laid alongside Holbrook’s work in the preparation of this 
article. 
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The engraver of the Watson copies was a Scot named William Elder, 
who signed his name to several of the plates. His own initial letter, the 
great E, he singled out for particular attention (Plate IIa). At the end 
of the bottom bar he cunningly flicked with his graver, amidst the orna- 
mental background, the date 1682 — the only date in the book, which 
has gone unnoticed even by the bibliographer of the English writing 
masters.”* His sly lesson was not lost upon the American admirers of 
Watson’s Copy Book. When Abiah Holbrook came to the letter E he 
flicked with his pen, in just the same location as in his model, the date 
1761 (Plate III). He made no attempt to distinguish personally the 
letter H, but where Thomas Watson’s name is spelled out in a circle, 
incorporated in the letter K, Abiah Holbrook fitted his in the same 
space by reverting to the short form of his given name. With few and 
hardly significant departures, the American master paid the highest 
compliment to Watson’s ABC’s, which, as William Massey had said of 
them a few years before, ‘like the giants in Guildhall . . . seem reared 
up only to be gazed at.’”° 

Abiah Holbrook’s aim was to illustrate, in writing out his resounding 
Old Testament selections, all the scripts in British use. These included 
alphabets of mated majuscules and minuscules about equally divided 
between gothic hands of mediaeval and latin hands of Renaissance 
derivation. Actually the gothic scripts were in little use as compared 
with the round hands, and held their place only for decorative, cere- 
monial, and certain conservative professional purposes such as legal 
mystification. The seventeenth-century Watson Copy Book served to 
provide a model for Holbrook’s Chancery Hand,” for example, but a 
likelier guide for most of the Holbrook styles is the Bickham folio of 
many masterworks. 

Nomenclature of these scripts poses various problems because the 
writing masters and the copybooks they follow differ in their use of 
terms. Authorities of the same generation frequently disagree in the 

“Reproduced from a copy of the third impression (ca. 1700) in the Harvard 
College Library. 

* Cf. Heal, English Writing-Masters, p. 156. 

* William Massey, The Origin and Progress of Letters (London, 1763), p. 150. 

” This square, black, and sufficiently formidable gothic script is not to be con- 
fused with the cancellaresca, the light and relatively cursive style developed by 
scriptors of the Papal Chancery in the later fifteenth century, secularized by Arrighi 


Vicentino and his successors in the sixteenth, and revived in the twentieth century 
largely through the scholarly findings and practical example of James Wardrop. 
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naming of styles. In successive generations the tendency is to borrow 
from outmoded or obsolescent gothic hands names for the more fash- 
ionable styles of writing. Abiah Holbrook had a helpful habit of lightly 
penciling in the names of scripts as he planned his pages, but unfor- 
tunately he was pretty thorough in erasing. The reading, sometimes 
conjectural, of these notes furnishes for example the name ‘Chancery’ 
(cf. Watson’s Y page) for the gothic on the T page (Plate IIb), which 
has little in common with Bickham’s hand of the same name as to form. 

The latin scripts exhibited by Master Holbrook may be catalogued, 
on his own or contemporary authority, as: Roman Print, of which char- 
acteristic specimens appear in the top two quotations and the two sets of 
alphabets at the bottom of the W page (Plate V); Italic Print, capitals 
of which are shown on the W page, with further specimens on the 
E page (Plate III); Round Text, which is well illustrated in the S page, 
in the main selection of text (Plate IV); Round Hand, the triumphant 
eighteenth-century copperplate hand, similar to the foregoing Round 
Text (often called ‘coarse’ or ‘school’ hand) but smaller and less formal, 
which may be seen in the pupil piece of Henry Johnson (Plate VIIIb); 
and Italian Hand, in large sizes showing the baroque cancellaresca’s 
black bulbs, weighted strokes, and narrow forms, and in smaller be- 
coming the speedier running hand, flowing from a fine springy nib with 
a long slit, as seen in the middle selection on the right-hand side of the 
W page (Plate V), and also in the third and fifth groups on the T page 
(Plate IIb). In the W page it must be conceded that Master Holbrook 
got away to a rather bad start in arranging the roman capitals at the top, 
but in his easy competence with the Italian Hand below makes an 
excellent recovery. 

In the gothic department Holbrook is happiest with German Text, 
exemplified in the S and W pages (Plates IV and V). Other gothic 
scripts include English Text, which he uses much less frequently, illus- 
trated in the pupil piece by Cazneau (Plate VIIb); Secretary Hand, 
shown in the D page, where a flourished bird and dragon give the old 
vernacular hand an archaic setting (Plate VIIa), and in a set of capitals 
under the great E (Plate III); Chancery Hand, which he brings in only 
twice, shown here at the bottom of the T page (Plate IIb); and a large 
‘set secretary’ or Engrossing Hand, used occasionally (not illustrated). 

After tracing the letter from Watson’s alphabet, Master Holbrook 
would divide what remained of his page into rectangles, then rule in 
lines to accommodate the chosen scriptural text and copies, and plan the 
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scripts he would use. There is evidence of this order of procedure in 
the abandoned pencil tracing on the back of the Z page, in the failure 
to get his great B plumb with the paper rectangle, which would have 
been immediately observed if the page layout had been completed, and 
in the vestigial traces of notes and rulings in relation to the finished 
work adjacent to them. After carrying the project thus far to comple- 
tion, he enclosed the page and the smaller rectangles within it, and even 
set off lines or groups of lines, by exquisitely worked borders of a great 
variety of motives and different hues. 

The borders come from a wide range of sources. The most fertile 
field for adoption and adaptation seems to have been printed books: 
typographic ‘flowers’ or border units of the period and earlier are often 
recognizable; conventional trailing vines and blossoms in the manuscript 
are close kin to woodcut and type-metal head-pieces, tail-pieces, and 
factotum initials; some units, e.g., the little angel’s head used as a corner 
ornament on several pages, are borrowed from older writing masters’ 
copybooks. In their selection and workmanship Abiah Holbrook dis- 
plays imagination and great skill. In effect these borders make a garden 
of every page, fresh and blooming. 

The colors to be used were carefully planned in the same manner as 
the order of handwriting styles to be exhibited. On the R page in the 
lower left-hand corner of the square occupied by the great capital are 
four faintly penciled initials still discernible: B R G Y. These are the 
initials of the inks used on the page, which with black comprise a 
repertory of countless variations. At the top and bottom the border 
unit is blue, decorated with red flowers; down the sides designs like 
Caslon printer’s ornaments alternate red and blue; the central border 
shows a trailing vine of green leaves (now faded) and red flowers; yel- 
low appears in a narrow border of ornaments beneath the first selection 
of text. The pen-work is supplemented in a few places by brush, as in 
the filling in of the hearts in the T page border (Plate IIb) and the leaves 
of the following page.”* 

Master Holbrook possessed the good judgment not to introduce into 
his masterpiece any tonal pictorial representation or trompe-Toeil. He 
kept it from the banalities of showmanship even if the grandiose Watson 
alphabet is a monster. He brought in a couple of ‘frightful shapes’ 
(Plate VIIa) and that was all. On the F page he indulged in some in- 


* John Howard Benson, the American writing master and graphic artist, is of 
the opinion that Abiah Holbrook used egg tempera in filling in these spaces. 
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genious ruling to form eight conjoined octagonal enclosures, themselves 
enclosing a central octagon. But generally he was temperate, letting 
the scripts stand forth to praise God. The only motto in the book is on 
the last page: SOLI DEO GLORIA. 

The title-page (Plate VI) proves that Abiah Holbrook’s confidence 
in John Fenno was not misplaced. The ornamental border from Wat- 
son is carefully and ably executed by the young man, not yet twenty. 
And the inscription within is entirely worthy craftsmanship to go be- 
fore the master’s work. No teacher could ask a better tribute, no pupil 
a better opportunity. John Fenno signed his name and the date 1770 
in the flick-work of the lower border in full satisfaction. 

Master Holbrook bequeathed “The Writing Master’s Amusement’ 
(although as yet it had no title) to Harvard College Library provided 
his widow did not dispose of it within two years of his decease. The 
years passed but she did not sell the manuscript, neither did she turn it 
over to Harvard. Rebecca displayed, in respect of this piece of prop- 
erty, something of the strong-mindedness she exhibited regarding the 
estate as a whole.” 

Rebecca Holbrook died in 1794 on January 2, just a quarter-century 
after Abiah. Now she was the one who bequeathed the ‘alphabetical 
piece of penmanship called Knot-work.’ So the handsome label on the 
cover of the manuscript has it, quoting from her will. And so at a 
meeting of the President and Fellows on 27 January 1795 it was 


Voted, that the thanks of this Corporation be given to the Executors of the last 
Will and Testament of the late Mrs Rebecca Holbrook, for their readiness and 
politeness in presenting to the College, to be placed in it’s Library, agreeably 
to her bequest, a book containing an alphabetical Piece of Penmanship called 
Knot Work, written in all the hands in Great Britain, by her late husband, Mr. 
Abiah Holbrook, Writing Master of the South School in Boston.*° 


Ray Nasu 


* Sanborn, New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, LVIII, 307, shows 
that her conduct deserves a worse name. Evidently, as executrix, she first jockeyed 
herself into possession of all the property and then disposed of it as she pleased in 
defiance of her husband’s will. 

* College Records, III, 467-468 (in the Harvard University Archives); quoted 
with the consent of the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 








NOTES 


Coleridge Marginalia in Lamb’s Copy of Daniel’s 
Poetical Works 


N a letter of 7 June 1809 Charles 
Lamb wrote to Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge concerning some books 
Coleridge had borrowed from him: 


I found two other volumes (you had 
three), the ‘Arcadia,’ and ‘Daniel,’ en- 
riched with manuscript notes. I wish 
every book I have were so noted. They 
have thoroughly converted me to relish 
Daniel, or to say I relish him, for, after 
all, I believe I did relish him. You well 
call him sober-minded. Your notes are 
excellent. 


Further, the Elia essay, ‘The Two 
Races of Men,’ first published in the 
London Magazine for December 1820, 
concludes with the following para- 
graph: 


Reader, if haply thou art blessed with 
a moderate collection, be shy of showing 
it; or if thy heart overfloweth to lend 
them, lend thy books; but let it be to such 
a one as S. T. C.—he will return them 
(generally anticipating the time ap- 
pointed) with usury; enriched with anno- 
tations, tripling their value. I have had 
experience. Many are these precious 
MSS. of his — (in matter oftentimes, and 
almost in quantity not unfrequently, vy- 
ing with the originals)—in no very 
clerkly hand — legible in my Daniel; in 
old Burton; in Sir Thomas Browne; and 
those abstruser cogitations of the Gre- 
ville, now, alas! wandering in Pagan 
lands.—I counsel thee, shut not thy 
heart, nor thy library, against S. T. C. 


* The Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb, 
ed. Edward V. Lucas (London, 1935), Il, 75. 


The copy thus twice referred to 
by Lamb, Samuel Daniel’s Poetical 
Works (London, 1718), in two vol- 
umes duodecimo, is now in the Har- 
vard College Library.? Although two 
letters to Lamb written by Coleridge 
on the flyleaves of the second volume 
have been printed more than once,® 
the annotations, by both Lamb and 
Coleridge, have remained unpub- 
lished. Lamb’s notes are almost al- 
together of a textual or explanatory 
nature, but Coleridge’s offer critical 
remarks of considerable general inter- 
est. They will accordingly be tran- 
scribed in full below. 

The Daniel was in Coleridge’s hands 
by 9 February 1808 (the date of the 
letters written on the flyleaves), and 
apparently was kept for more than a 
year, since Lamb’s letter of 7 June 
1809 suggests that the loaned books 


*Purchased from Hamill and Barker in 
April 1950. 

*In Notes amd Queries, VI (7 A 
1852), 117-118, t ‘the kindness of Mr. 
William Hazlitt’; by William Carew Hazlitt 
in The Lambs: Their Lives, Their Friends, 
and Their Correspondence (London, 1897), 
pp. 220-224; and by Thomas M. Raysor in 
Coleridge’s Miscellaneous Criticism (Cam- 
pa Mass., 1936), pp. 235-238. W. C. 
Hazlitt corrects certain errors in the Notes 
and Queries version which are repeated by 
Raysor (notably the misreading ‘surer eye’ 
for ‘sovran eye’), but has some omissions. 

“There is also a flyleaf inscription by 
W. C. Hazlitt ing attention to Lam 
and Coleridge associations and commenting 
on the poor quality of the printed text. 
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had only recently come back. The 
loan of the Daniel may have arisen 
out of a conversation referred to by 
Coleridge at the beginning of the first 
flyleaf letter: ‘I think more highly, far 
more, of the “Civil Wars”, than you 
seemed to do, on Monday night, Feb. 
9” 1808.’° The textual notations by 
Lamb, some sixty in number, are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly between the two 
volumes. On the other hand, the nota- 
tions clearly by Coleridge are all in 
Volume II, where they apply solely 
to the Civil Wars, and it may be that 
he borrowed only that volume.® 

Lamb’s emendations are provoked 
largely by the badness of the 1718 
text, arising naturally from defects of 
sense, meter, and rhyme. Often they 
agree with readings in some or all of 
the earlier editions, but their occa- 
sional deviations, together with the 
relative infrequency of their occur- 
rence, demonstrate (if demonstration 
be needed) that Lamb was indulging 
in no painstaking collation. A few 
examples of these emendations may 
be given, as representative of their 
character. 

In The Complaint of Rosamond, 
line 478 (Vol. I, p. 51), Lamb cor- 
rects “The Miniature of Shame kept 


* The volumes were given by Mary Lamb 
to William Hazlitt the Younger (W. C. Haz- 
litt, The Lambs, pp. 219-220), and went to 
St Clair Baddeley through the Hazlitt sale 
of 1893 (Charles Lamb, Specimens of the 
English Dramatic Poets, ed. Israel Gollancz, 
London, 1893, I, xiv, n., and signature of 
Baddeley, dated 1893, in Volume I). They 
were sold at Sotheby’s 29 February 1932 
(note in Volume I). 

* The brevity of some of the notations 
and the striking similarity in detail of Lamb’s 
and Coleridge’s hands make positive assign- 
ment of all textual notations to Lamb im- 
possible, but they presumably are his. All 
markings which are certainly by Coleridge 
are transcribed below. 
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for Disgrace’ to “The Minotaur . . . ,’ 
a reading agreeing with all earlier edi- 
tions.’ Yet on the same page (I. 492) 
he changes ‘Condemning trembling 
Passions to our Heart’ to ‘Commend- 
ing ...,’ a reading supported by no 
edition.® 

In The Tragedy of Philotas, Act Il, 
Sc. i, 1. 96 (Vol. I, p. 332), Lamb 
changes “Than out of Care for your 
dear Sister’s sake’ to ‘. . . Safety’s 
sake,’ a correction for sense which is 
supported by two out of five earlier 
editions.® Later in the same play (Act 
IV, Sc. ii, 1. 356; Vol. I, p. 364) he 
emends ‘Or have, and jolly, after Con- 
quest got’ to ‘Or brave, and jolly after 
Conquest got,’ again deviating from 
all earlier readings.’® 

In A Funeral Poem, \l. 174-175 
(Vol. II, p. 314) Lamb makes an im- 
portant correction for meter and 
rhyme, reading ‘Loose and _ in 
Tott’ring, when the Charge thereof / 
Was laid on Montjoy; and that other 
Men,’ for ‘Loose and in Tott’ring, 
when the Charge / Thereof was 
laid. ...’ Here all the earlier edi- 
tions have the erroneous reading of 
1718.11 

Besides the textual notes scattered 


*See Samuel Daniel, Poems and a De- 
fence of Rhyme, ed. Arthur C. Sprague 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1930), pp. 54 and 196. 

*Four of the earlier editions read ‘Con- 
ducting,’ six ‘Condemning’ (Daniel, Poems, 
ed. Sprague, pp. 55 and 196). 

*See Samuel Daniel, The Tragedy of 
Philotas, ed. Laurence Michel (New Haven, 
Conn., 1949), pp. 117 and 159. 

“All earlier editions except 1623 read 
‘haut’ (proud), 1623 reading ‘haue,’ a mis- 
print (Daniel, Philotas, ed. Michel, pp. 143 
and 160). 

“ According to the Harvard copies of the 
1607, 1611, and 1623 editions, and a photo- 
stat of the Huntington Library copy of the 
undated (1606) first edition. 








Notes 


through both volumes there are, in 
Volume I, two longer entries in 
Lamb’s hand, written on blank pages. 
The first, a transcription of most of the 
life of Daniel from Fuller (Lamb’s 
‘dear, fine, silly old angel’), faces the 
title-page of the volume. The second, 
at page [246], immediately preceding 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra, is x copy 
of the song beginning ‘Are they 
Shadows that we see?’ from Daniel’s 
Tethys’ Festival. This masque was 
not included in the 1718 edition. 
Lamb may have copied the song either 
from the only early edition (1610) or 
from the reprint in the Somers Tracts 
(1750 and 1809). He himself inchided 
it in his extracts from the Garrick 
plays which first appeared in Hone’s 
Table Book, 1827, and were reissued 
in the 1835 edition of Specimens of 
the English Dramatic Poets. 

The marginalia by Coleridge, the 
inveterate annotator, are, however, the 
outstanding feature of these volumes 
of Daniel. They may speak for them- 
selves in the transcriptions which fol- 
low, though one may specially -note 
the character of Lucan, with its hints 
of Coleridge’s own attitude toward the 
creative artist, or the remarks on 
Daniel’s metrical skill, reflecting Cole- 
ridge’s own subtle perception of 
rhythm, and suggesting certain aspects 
of the ‘new principle’ of versification 
enunciated in the preface to Christabel. 

In the transcriptions, Coleridge’s 
spelling and punctuation have been 
preserved. Omitted words that the 
text requires for sense are enclosed in 
square brackets. [Illustrative quota- 
tions from Daniel follow the 1718 edi- 
tion. It will be remembered that all 
the Coleridge marginalia are in Vol- 
ume II. 
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Tuirp Fiyiear, Recto 


At the top of the page, above the first 
letter to Lamb, Coleridge has written: 


— means either a long syllable, or, 
symbolically, less than, as2 — 1 = 1 

+more by: thus 3+ 5 — 2 =6 

= the same as, or equal to — 

X means multiplied by. 5 + 5 = 10; 
but 5 X 5 = 25.— 


Tuirp FLytear, Verso 


The first autograph line at the top of this 
page (above the second letter to Lamb) 
was printed as ‘Vol. v. p. 217., a fine 
stanza.’ by Notes and Queries and as 
“Vol. ii, p. 207, a fine stanza.’ by Raysor. 
The line was not included by W. C. 
Hazlitt. The actual reading is ‘for 217. 
V. a fine stanza. —’, which makes clear a 
reference later in the letter (fourth fly- 
leaf, verso): ‘Is it from any hobby-horsi- 
cal Love of our old writers . . . or is it 
a real Beauty, the interspersion, I mean 
. of rhymes from _polysyllables — 
such as Eminence, Obedience, Rever- 
ence? To my ear they convey not only 
a relief from variety, but a sweetness as 
of repose —and the understanding they 
gratify by reconciling Verse with the 
whole wide extent of good Sense. . .’ 
Both Notes and Queries and Raysor re- 
late this passage to Civil Wars, Book VI, 
Stanza 93, which is dealt with elsewhere 
in the letter. Interpreting ‘217. V.’ as 
‘page 217, stanza 5’ one is brought to the 
following (Book VII, Stanza 5): 


Whether it be, that Form and Emi- 
nence, 

Adorn’d with Pomp and State, begets 
this Awe; 

Or whether an in-bred Obedience 

To Right and Pow’r, doth our Affec- 
tions draw: 

Or whether Sacred Kings work Rever- 
ence, 

And make that Nature now, which 
was first Law; .. . 
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This is clearly the stanza Coleridge had 
in mind. Very likely he meant to write 
‘for 217. V. a fine stanza’ at the head of 
the passage to which it relates, on the 
fourth flyleaf, verso, but inadvertently 
(no unusual occurrence for Coleridge) 
placed it at the head of the third flyleaf, 
verso (beginning of the letter), instead. 


PaGE 171 
In Civil Wars, Book V, Stanza 1o1, 
Daniel has appended to his account of 
the death of the Duke of Suffolk a foot- 
note supplying the details of the execu- 
tion. Coleridge has written in: 


Considering the style of this poem, & 
how it is pitched, it is unpardonable 
in the author to have put the particu- 
lars of Suffolk’s Death in a Note; & 
yet have inserted a stanza unintelli- 
gible without it. Concerning the 
abuse of Notes in modern works an 
Essay might be written usefully. 


PAGES 172-175 
Civil Wars, Bk. V, St. 102 ff., give Queen 
Margaret’s outburst of grief at the news 
of Suffolk’s death. Coleridge remarks: 


This is the most inappropriate Speech 
in the whole Work: it is indeed so 
very much out of character, that, I 
should not be surprized if some thing 
of nearly the same import were to be 
in our old English or Latin chronicles 
/ for Daniel is a man of excellent good 
sense, and had he had to invent a 
speech for the Queen, would, I would 
fain think, have entered decently, at 
least, Racinishly if not Shakspearianly, 
into her character — and yet meeting 
the speech in the shape of history 
would have [been] seduced by it’s 
coincidence with his own modes of 
reflection to have inserted & versified 
it. The recommencement of the nar- 
ration, “Thus storms the Lady”, is 
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truly humorous. Like a Phlegmatist, 
who conversing with his Lip-brother, 
the Pipe, in his Mouth, observed —I 
know, I’m too—apt—to speak — 
pre — cip — cipi — cipitately”. 


PaGE 175 


Civil Wars, Bk. V, Stt. 113 and 114, read 
as follows: 


Then as for those who were his Fol- 
lowers, 

(Being all Choice Men for Virtues, or 
Deserts) 

He so with Grace and Benefits prefers, 

That he becomes the Monarch of their 
Hearts. 

He gets the Learned for his Counsel- 
lors, 

And cherishes all Men of rarest Parts: 

“To whom Good done doth an Im- 
pression strike 

“Of Joy and Love, in all that are alike. 


And now by means of th’intermitted 
War, 

Many most valiant Men impov’rished, 

Only by him fed and relieved are; 

Only respected, grac’d, and honoured. 

Which let him in unto their Hearts so 
far, 

As they by him were wholly to be led. 

“He only treads the sure and perfect 
Path 


“To Greatness, who Love and Opinion 
hath. 


Coleridge has placed an ‘x’ before and 
after 1. 2 of the first stanza, and has 
written ‘1,’ ‘2,’ and ‘3’ respectively under 
‘Greatness,’ ‘Love,’ and ‘Opinion’ in the 
last line of the second. He comments: 


It is perhaps worth noticing as an ex- 
cellence suited to the style of the 
Poetry (whatever may be thought of 
that) that the accents and scansion of 
Daniel’s Lines more assist the reading 
of the sense, than in any work, I 
know. If the Line runs ill to you, you 








Notes 


may be sure, you have not read it in 
it’s exact sense. The whole represents 
a grave easy man talking seriously to 
his friends. Sometimes too he breaks 
up, for a moment, the feeling of ver- 
sification; but never by a contradic- 
tion to it, but by heightening the feel- 
ing of conversation ex. gr. by putting 
3 important words in the most impor- 
tant Line of an aphorism; as if at each 
of the 3 words the Speaker gave a 
wise nod aided by the motion of the 
forefinger, “To greatness, who Love 
and opinion hath. 


On the same page, referring to Civil 
Wars, Bk. VI, St. 46, 1. 4, which: reads 
‘Powers betray’d, Princes slain, Kings 
massacred;’, he notes: 


See p. 192. 1. 14 — where there are 3 
emphatic and 3 subemphatic words. 


Pace 178 


In Civil Wars, Bk. VI, St. 2, Coleridge 
has marked the line, “When as the King 
thereof ascertained,’ and scanned the final 
word thus: ‘ascértainéd’. At the foot of 
the page he writes: 


I do not recollect to have seen this 
word elsewhere, accented as a Pzon 
Secundus v—vv / but it gives the 
meaning & brings out the sensorium- 
syllable far better than the present 
anapestic or Pzon tertius emphasis. 
What is “tain’d” or “tained?” 


Pace 182 


The efforts of Warwick to stir up revolt 
against Henry VI in the interest of the 
Duke of York are described in Civil 
Wars, Bk. VI, Stt. 14-21. Coleridge has 
marked with an ‘x’ line 6 of Stanza 14, in 
which Daniel sharply criticizes War- 
wick, and then comments on the passage 
in general. The stanza referred to at the 
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end of his comment (Civil Wars, Bk. V, 

St. 46) describes the Duke of York’s feel- 

ings about his claim to the crown during 

the early years of Henry VI's reign and 

contains these lines: 

. . » to prove his State, was to disprove 

Time, Law, Consent, Oath and Allegi- 
ance quite: 

And no Way but the Way of Blood 
there was, 

Thro’ which (with all Confusion) he 
must pass. 


We can not too highly praise the 
strain of political morality thro’ this 
Work. No Success, no Heroism ever 
makes the Author forget the immut- 
able Right & Wrong. And if it be ob- 
jected, that the Right to the Throne is 
confounded with the right to com- 
mon property, to an estate or house, 
yet still this was the Creed of those 
ages / as much the Creed of Henry 
the IV" & V" & as Richard the Sec- 
ond — yet Daniel was not blinded by 
it so as to overlook the guilt of involv- 
ing a nation in civil war in an old tho’ 
rightful claim — see p. 155, Stanza 46. 


Pace 183 


In reference to Civil Wars, Bk. II, St. 16, 
Il. 1-2: 


“Anjou and Main, (the Maim that foul 
appears; 

“Th’ eternal Scar of our dismember’d 
Land) 


Coleridge notes: 


In the first Line of Stanza 16. of this 
Book is a Pun in it’s right place & pas- 
sion. Had Puns never been used less 
judiciously than in this Instance & that 
of the fallen Angels in the 6" Book of 
Paradise Lost, they would still have 
been considered as Beauties.'? 


" Paradise Lost, V1, 609-627. 
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PaGEs 186-193 

Beginning on page 186 and running along 
the bottom margins to page 188 is a pas- 
sage of seven or eight written lines that 
has been blotted out. On page 188, 
where this deletion ends, the legible 
portion of the note begins and carries 
through page 193. On these pages the 
passage in the text is Civil Wars, Bk. VI, 
Stt. 26-50, dealing with the invention of 
printing and artillery and the Nemesis- 
Pandora myth.1% 


But the passage vexes me: it has spoilt, 
and discharactered, the poem, the best 
of it’s kind in any language: for spite 
of a few dazzling Passages in the Phar- 
salia it is as much superior to Lucan’s 
(mea quidem sententid) as the steady 
staid gait of manhood to the all-sort- 
of motions of a Hobbitihoy, or as 
plain and often deep sense to stoical 
declamations. The Pharsalia is really 
a Hobbitihoy poem—neither man 
nor boy. It is to me just what I should 
have expected from a youth well edu- 
cated & of strong natural Talents at 
19: and great works might have fol- 
lowed if he had lived / but more 
probably, if the work had been com- 
posed in his head, & forgotten by him- 
self. For no man is proof against the 
popularity of his own writings. — ™ 
But in this long [passage] what vexes 
one is, that the whole might so well 
have been said in the Author’s own 
person, the philosophy being shallow 
indeed & short-sighted (a cowardice 

* Coleridge’s dislike for this passage is 
also recorded in his marginalia on the Civil 
Wars in the set of Robert Anderson’s Poets 
of Great Britain (London, 1793-1807) in 
the Library of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. See Raysor, Coleridge’s Miscellaneous 
Criticism, pp. viii-ix and 238-239. 

“ With this judgment of Lucan compare 


the later view expressed in Table Talk 
(London, 1835), II, 261-262. 
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of present evil is the character of the 
writers of that age) but it is of a piece, 
it harmonizes, and in the morally, tho’ 
not intellectually (for that is scarcely 
possible) nobler zra that succeeded 
even Milton fell into the nonsense of 
abusing Fire-arms. — 


Pace 189 

In Civil Wars, Bk. VI, Stt. 34-36, Neme- 
sis vows that mediaeval faith and zeal 
must be cooled, that dissatisfaction in 
men must be stirred up, and urges Pan- 
dora to spread knowledge, ‘the Gifts of 
Grief,’ until Religion itself is torn by 
contradiction. Coleridge comments: 
The Poets of Elizabeth & still more of 
James’s time had a half in half hanker- 
ing for Popery — we see it in Spenser, 
in Drayton, in Massinger In dignity 
of moral character they were wofully 
inferior to the succeeding age —a 
fact honorable to Liberty, & there- 
fore to human nature. 


PaGE 191 


A note beside the last line of Civil Wars, 
Bk. VI, St. 42, “With unkind Tumults, 
and almost all lost.’, reads: 


the etymon of Kinde is here pre- 
served, & unkind = unnatural. 


PaGE 192 
In Civil Wars, Bk. VI, St. 46, 1. 4, ‘Powers 
betray’d, Princes slain, Kings massacred;’, 
is marked with an ‘x.’ Beside the line is 
the following notation referring back to 
the long note quoted above on Daniel’s 
scansion and style: 


See 175, |. 20%, & the note. 
PaGEs 208-209 


Civil Wars, Bk. V1, St. 99, reads: 


Yet happy-hapless Day, blest ill-lost 
Breath, 











Notes 


Both for our better Fortune, and your 
own! 

For what foul Wounds, what Spoil, 
what shameful Death, 

Had by this forward Resolution 
grown; 

If at St. Albans, Wakefield, Barnet- 
Heath. 

It should unto your Infamy been 
shown? 


Blest you, that did not teach how great 
a Fault 


Ev’n Virtue is in Actions that are 
naught. 


In 1. 6 ‘should’ is underscored, and ‘had’ 
(subsequently canceled) appears oppo- 
site; these notations seem to be in Lamb’s 
hand. At the foot of the page Coleridge 
writes: 


A Stanza obscure from mismanage- 
ment of syntax —a defect, of which 
there is scarce a second example in 
our “well-languaged Daniel”, as Spen- 
ser most appropriately, as to the fact, 
calls him,** tho’ the phrase stands in 
contrast to the sense — Southey. 
rarely will the English Tounge admit 
(of) ?* participles of substantives. 


PAGE 209 


In Civil Wars, Bk. VI, St. 101, Coleridge 
scans I. 5 as follows: “Thé working Spirit 
céas’'d not, thd’ Work did céase,’ and 
comments above and below the stanza: 


A whole Book might be written, 
neither diffuse or uninstructive, on 
the metrical excellence of the 5th line 
of the Clst Stanza. 
The pause after Spirit compels a 
stress on ceas’d, & so makes ceas’d not, 
by addition of the pause after not, = 
* This well-known characterization of 
Daniel, here attributed to Spenser, is actually 
to be found in William Browne’s Britannia’s 


Pastorals, Bk. Il, Song 2. 
*‘Of lined through. 


res 


to a spondee —a fine effect after the 
Tribrach, or v v v. — 


In the margin he writes: 


Spirit, Body, money, honey, & two or 
3 more perhaps which I do not recol- 
lect, are remnants of genuine metre in 
our language — they are, at least al- 
ways may be, Pyrrhics, i.e. vv = 
—: as a a [sic] delicate Ear may in- 
stantly perceive & prove that accent, 
contrary to the almost universal opin- 
ion, shortens the syllable on which it 
rests; for in these words there is an 
equal accent on both syllables — 
hence they are both short — Thé 
working Spirit (a pause equal to ~ ) 
pei thd Work Vid céase, 
N. B. This is a valuable Remark. 
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In the phrase “Those Peace-spilt Times’ 
in Civil Wars, Bk. VI, St. 105, 1. 4, the 
word ‘spilt’ is underlined and this ex- 
planatory note added by Coleridge: 


either (or = to) spoilt 


PAGE 211 


In Civil Wars, Bk. VI, St. 106, opposite 
l. 6, ‘(Some for Revenge, some for 
Wealth, some for Delight),’ Coleridge 
refers to his previous notes on Daniel’s 
metrical skill, ‘p. 192 & 175.’, scans the 
line,SU VV —/U Vv —/UY YL —/, and 
subjoins this note: 

two Peon quarts with an anapest in- 
terposed, 14 instead of 15, the pauses 
more than making up the deficient 
time / so very much more indeed, 
that I cannot but admire the metrical 
Judgement of the Poet — 


PaGEs 216-217 


Book VII of the Civil Wars opens with 
Daniel’s explanation that the Duke of 








I1l2 


York, who holds Henry VI prisoner, is 
afraid to attempt any violent action 
against the King’s person because Henry’s 
holiness of life and clemency have made 
him esteemed of the Commons. The 
Duke’s action is further restricted by the 
threat of Queen Margaret’s army. The 
following note appears in the margins: 


In the mind of a man like Daniel, 
neither Priest or Lawyer, too honest 
to falsify a notion of Duty, and too 
good by nature to stifle a sense of gen- 
eral misery, this mistake (common to 
all his Contemporaries except Bucha- 
nan, Knox, & Raleigh) (I speak of 
Authors) of the Jus Individui de re 
individua for the Munus Individui 
propter rem publicam occasioned a 
civil war, bloodless indeed, yet as per- 
plexed as that which the same mistake 
called into action by ambition pro- 
duced in the real world. See Judge 
Foster’s excellent animadversion on 
Hales concerning Kings de jure & de 
facto. — 17 


* The arguments in Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Pleas of the Crown (London, 1678) were 
examined point by point for refutation by 
Sir Michael Foster in ‘Discourse IV’ of A 
Report of Some Proceedings on the Com- 
mission of Oyer and Terminer ...To 
Which Are Added Discourses upon... 
Crown Law (Oxford, 1762), pp. 379-412. 
Foster’s argument is that Henry VI had 
been in full possession of the crown almost 
forty years, by lineal descent and under a 
parliamentary settlement in which the na- 
tion had acquiesced for sixty years. His 
animadversion is roughly this: Hale admits 
that a temporary allegiance was due to 
Henry VI as king de facto. If this be true, 
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Pace 218 
Opposite Civil Wars, Bk. VII, St. 8, 1. 2, 
‘These Machines of Ambition, and high 
Pride,’ is an ‘x’ referring to the following 
note: 


The word was pronounced, some- 
times, Matchins, sometimes Mackins, 
from machina. 


PAGE 220 


Concerning a word in Civil Wars, Bk. 
VII, St. 14, 1. 5, Coleridge notes: 


curious = careful in the extreme, so- 
licitously guarded. 


PAGE 425 
At the end of the poem ‘To the Angel 
Spirit of the most Excellent Sir Philip 
Sidney,’ a hand which may be that of 
either Coleridge or Lamb has written: 


This seems written by, or for, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Sister to Sir P. 
Sidney, who joined with him in the 
Psalms; elegant, and Anglo-courtly 
not not [sic] true Hebrew, like 
Milton’s. 

Ceci C. SrrRonsy 


with what color of law could those who 
paid him that allegiance before the acces- 
sion of Edward IV be considered as traitors? 
A person absolutely out of possession but 
claiming the title Z. not to be considered a 
king within the statute me! treasons. Hale 
supposes this status to a to the House 
a York during the sages of the three 
Henries. If we accept this construction, 
says Foster, then at what point did the bond 
of allegiance due to Henry VI cease? 
Neither Hale nor anyone else has been able 
to fix on a date. 
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The Crisis in the Voluminous Authors 


P resi a specific book by a 
‘voluminous author’ whose 
name heads hundreds or thou- 
sands of cards is among the most diffi- 
cult problems faced by the professor 
or student who uses a university li- 
brary catalogue. Satisfactory arrange- 
ments of cards cannot be worked out 
by the library staff unless the com- 
plexities of large files are clearly un- 
derstood. This note is meant to discuss 
the more common difficulties which 
arise in filing personal authors, and to 
present some possible solutions as pro- 
posed in the eleven working papers on 
certain authors submitted to a special 
planning committee of the Widener 
Library staff early in 1952.1 

During the year 1951-52 the Wid- 
ener staff did the spade work on a new 
filing code for use in Widener’s pub- 
lic catalogue of four and one-half 
million cards and union catalogue of 
over three miilion cards. As the.vari- 
ous filing rules were discussed, it be- 
came increasingly evident that, while 
much of the filing presented no par- 
ticular problem, certain entries were 
unusually troublesome. Among the 
most complex of these were the 
‘voluminous author’ entries comprising 
several hundred cards at least and with 
production by the author in several 
forms of writing (or genres). 

Where does this trouble arise? A 


‘The sixty-odd working papers on all 
aspects of filing were summarized by Edwin 
E. Williams, ‘Alphabetical Dilemmas of 
Widener’s Catalogues,’ Harvarp Liprary 
Buttetin, VI (1952), 322-335. These work- 
ing papers are not available for general cir- 
culation. 


group of subject cards, filed by au- 
thor, has a clear arrangement. But 
where a work appeared under several 
titles, where a book may be ap- 
proached by editor as well as date, 
where an author produced speeches 
and letters and novels and poetry 
which are important as separate 
genres, or where titles for portions of 
a work clutter a file, here a student can 
waste many minutes thumbing through 
several hundred cards when the ar- 
rangement is not obvious and distinct. 
As libraries add collected works, is- 
sues, selections, and miscellanies of 
prolific authors, the problems become 
urgent to a degree which has now 
affected Widener’s catalogues in three 
or four hundred important places. 
Cards under a personal author have 
generally been divided into ‘Collected 
works,’ ‘Selected works,’ ‘Single 
works,’ ‘Translations,’ and subject 
cards. Is this a satisfactory division? 
Or what refinements should be made 
for voluminous files? Alphabetical 
arrangement was favored by the plan- 
ning committee as a working principle; 
but as specialists worked over particu- 
lar authors, they proposed to the com- 
mittee more rather than fewer special 
divisions. Definitions of the two terms 
‘collected’ and ‘selected’ are necessary 
keys to the cards filed under these 
two exceptions from alphabetical or- 
der. ‘Collected’ is now given a broad 
inter etation so that it contains many 
partial collections, including any 
works which happen to begin with 
‘complete, ‘works,’ or ‘collected.’ 
Titles such as The skunk and other 
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stories, beginning as they do with dis- 
tinctive titles, have generally been 
treated in the Widener catalogues as 
single works, though in content some 
of them are as broadly ‘collected’ as 
works so filed. Two stories would be 
treated as a single work, but would 
Five stories or Ten novels? Again, 
representative library catalogues and 
philosophical bibliographies differ 
about which of Immanuel Kant’s 
works are to be considered as ‘col- 
lected’; the printed Library of Con- 
gress catalogue segregates a minimum 
of items by this author as ‘collected 
works.’ The difficulty of making 
clear-cut decisions on such questions 
has prompted some people to consider 
a single alphabetical file for each au- 
thor, even the most voluminous; but 
it should be evident that a point does 
come when a large and complex file 
presents problems that must be tackled. 
The recommendation might be that, 
for any voluminous author, only com- 
plete or nearly complete sets of works 
be filed as ‘collected works.’ 

The term ‘selected’ is as trouble- 
some as ‘collected.’ Extracts from 
Areopagitica, The fly and other 
poems, or Three boys may be found 
among the ‘selected’ file. Widener’s 
planning committee agreed that a 
strict interpretation was more suit- 
able. Where there is any doubt, only 
those works which begin with the 
words ‘Complete,’ ‘Collected,’ ‘Works,’ 
‘Novels,’ ‘Poems,’ ‘Poetical works,’ 


etc., and ‘Selected,’ ‘Chosen,’ ‘Repre- 
sentative,’ etc., are to be filed as ‘col- 
lected’ and ‘selected.’ Problems will 
still remain, however, with titles such 
as Stories, Collected prefaces, and 
Works of whimsy. Distinctive titles 
should usually go with the individual 
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works (The cat and other tales 
should be filed there) and vague titles 
(such as Some collected items) should 
also be placed there. The remaining 
problem-titles can be solved to some 
extent by observing the user of the 
catalogue. A student or scholar looks 
for a particular title or a complete 
edition, rarely for a selection. The 
library order department checks only 
a single title. Hence the ‘selected’ file, 
for the trouble it causes the library 
staff and the user, is perhaps not worth 
its salt. There are times when it is con- 
venient; but in general it may be more 
satisfactory to have only the two 
files: ‘collected works’ and ‘single and 
selected works.’ The breakdown of an 
accumulation of cards depends on size 
and complexity, but exceptions from 
the straight alphabetical file must be 
made very carefully. 

If special arrangements seem advis- 
able for the arrangement of volumi- 
nous authors, can any standard plans be 
adopted, or must individual solutions 
be worked out? Standardization may 
be possible to a certain degree; and if 
it is, then the cataloguers can give 
direct aid to the clerical employees 
who do the filing. The degree of 
breakdown required in a large file of 
cards depends to a certain extent on 
the size of the file, to a small extent on 
the number of languages in which the 
author first writes his works, and to 
a great extent on the complexity of 
genre. For instance, artists and in- 
strumental composers of any country 
may fit into a rather simple arrange- 
ment which might be: 


Collected artistic works 
arranged by 
1) editor or titled edition 
2) untitled edition 
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Single and selected artistic works 
Literary works 
Cards for works about the author 


Vocal composers, poets, and play- 
wrights may fit into a second and 
somewhat more complex scheme, with 
a variation for those writing in a lan- 
guage other than English. Novelists 
may need a third special yet similar 
plan. And persons working outside 
the arts (speakers, essayists, historians, 
philosophers, and so forth) would 
need a fourth special scheme. The 
breakdown of files into two sections 
— novels, poems, plays, music, paint- 
ings, etc., versus letters, speeches, 
autobiography, travel, etc. — might 
be helpful if the division can be kept 
distinct. For instance, Disraeli’s four- 
teen or more novels are distinct from 
his correspondence and political writ- 
ings. Wherever the division is not 
perfectly clear it is certainly best not 
to divide. 

The division into form of produc- 
tion (or genre) is worth investigation, 
but it must be done carefully. Stand- 
ardization may be impossible. here. 
Letters are an important form for 
many a person, and segregation would 
be of great help where titles vary, 
such as: 


Benjamin Franklin and . 
correspondence 

A collection of the familiar letters . . . 

Curious and facetious letters of .. . 


.., their 


Franklin 

The ingenious Dr. Franklin; selected 
. . . letters 

My dear girl; the correspondence 
ae 

Private correspondence . . . of 
Franklin 


Troubles arise, however, when Gold- 
smith’s works are divided into ‘Works 
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(collected and selected),’ ‘Dramatic 
works,’ ‘Poetical works,’ etc. There is 
a variety of Goldsmith’s literary forms 
— poetry, fiction, essays, plays, his- 
tory — which have been collected in 
various combinations. Inconsistencies 
have resulted from uncertainty as to 
whether such titles as Poems and plays 
and Poems, plays and essays should be 
filed behind the guide card ‘Poetical 
works’ or behind ‘Works (collected 
and selected).’ Also, titles like Essays, 
poems, letters and plays have been 
found under both ‘Single works’ and 
‘Works (collected and selected).’ Not 
a few authors have turned out a work 
as a novel and then in a play form; 
or a novel may be largely autobio- 
graphical or a travel book largely fic- 
tional. Any arbitrary divisions are 
obviously dangerous. And it is evident 
that, when a person works in more 
than one of the four groups suggested 
in the paragraph above, there probably 
must be individual solutions. There 
are too many borderline cases for any 
one or even four standard plans to be 
indiscriminately applied. 

Although straight alphabetical order 
is favored as the basic arrangement, 
divisions within an author may be 
made so long as the clarity of arrange- 
ment is not sacrificed. Divisions en- 
able a person who has vague informa- 
tion or only general knowledge of a 
book to locate the title, yet they do 
not hinder the person who has an 
accurate title in hand. Perhaps a fourth 
of the people who look for a specific 
book in the catalogue do so without 
full author and title information. The 
catalogue should help these people if 
it can do so without penalizing those 
who do have the information. Vari- 
ous card divisions within an author 
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file may be considered. Segregation 
of all subject cards and division by 
language are two common exceptions 
to straight alphabetical order. Segre- 
gation of various degrees of collection 
(i.e., collected and selected groups) is 
useful but should be done with cau- 
tion. Division by genre is only one of 
other possibilities. 

Arrangement within the ‘collected’ 
and ‘single work’ groups is a different 
and important problem. The planning 
committee unanimously favored in- 
verse chronological filing throughout 
the catalogues. There are a few places, 
however, where other arrangements 
of editions may be preferred. An im- 
portant proposal for classical authors 
argued for an arrangement by editor 
or translator instead of publication 
date; and the Widener solution may 
be to file in both catalogues by titles, 
and subarrange by date in the official 
catalogue and by editor or translator 
in the public catalogue. For recent 
authors the edition (or editor) is just 
as important, particularly for collected 
works. Over nine tenths of Dickens’ 
collected works (and certainly every 
important one) have edition names 
such as: Authentic, Biographical, 
Booklovers, Boston, Cambridge, Carle- 
ton’s, or Centenary edition. There are 
over a hundred of these names. In 
practically no cases are there more 
than one or two editons with the same 
name —and then not in the same 
period. It may be thought at first that 
an arrangement by edition would be 
disadvantageous to the acquisition de- 
partment when it checks a bookdeal- 
er’s catalogue. It is true that book- 
dealers cannot be relied upon to give 
the name of the edition, but it is cer- 
tain that for a voluminous author only 
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an edition which is fully described in 
the dealer’s catalogue, or a new edi- 
tion which is just appearing, would be 
ordered. Arrangement by edition 
would facilitate the searching and 
cataloguing of a work which has no 
date or merely the usual copyright 
date, or where the volumes have ap- 
peared over a number of years and 
only the late volumes are in hand. A 
professor looks for, or the student is 
sent to, a certain edition of a writer’s 
works, and a date arrangement does 
not serve the purpose. There will be 
some trouble for the undergraduate 
when he wants a recent edition; but 
this student is usually looking for a 
special edition which the professor has 
listed, or he is reading on his own and 
will be more interested in a single 
work. (Harvard has the additional 
advantage of its Lamont Library to 
serve the probing neophyte.) The 
alternative to the above arrangement 
is the use of index cards, filed in front 
of the date file, listing editions by 
name or editor and referring to the 
date of publication in the cards which 
follow. (It may be noted that in sev- 
eral places in its catalogue Yale has 
indexed all editors of works in the 
original language, as Harvard has for 
Shakespeare.) Yet an index card 
should be complete, and one hundred 
editions form a lengthy list, expensive 
to keep up to date. And in either ar- 
rangement there would be a trouble- 
some residue of collected editions 
which have no name or editor. The 
problem of the collected works of 
recent authors might best be solved, as 
with classical authors, by filing one 
catalogue by date and the other by 
edition. 

There are two peculiarities of book 
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titles which cause major filing diffi- 
culties. The first is a title which be- 
gins with the author’s name. When a 
work has such a title as: Charles Dick- 
ens, Esq., on the late execution; Charles 
Dickens’ birthday book; Charles Dick- 
ens, the writer and his work; or 
Dickens digest, should the filing be by 
the first word or the first after all 
parts of the author’s fuil name? The 
only consistent and permanent solu- 
tion is to file under the first word 
after ‘Charles’ and/or ‘Dickens,’ and 
this practice may be supported by 
placing general cross-reference cards 
under these two names. This rule 
would supply a suitable title for filing 
even in the case of adjectives or prepo- 
sitions; and a reference from the full 
name (including such modifiers as 
‘Jr, ‘the Third,’ and ‘Esq.’) should 
take care of such cases as the first ex- 
ample above. Any other practice will 
result in inconsistent application, and 
unforeseen titles will continually be 
bringing trouble. 

The second problem is a work 
which has appeared under variant 
titles. Here the question is whether 
to retain the title-page integrity of the 
variants or to bring all editions to- 
gether under a chosen form. If the 
titles are retained as they appeared, 
Wordsworth’s A description of the 
scenery of the lakes ..., Guide to 
the lakes, and A guide through the 
district of the lakes . . . would ap- 
pear in three places; and ‘see also’ 
references to the other titles make for 
clumsy use of the file. Yet if the alter- 
native procedure is followed, with all 
variants gathered under a preferred 
title (and with ‘see from’ references 
for the variants) then the chosen form 
of the title must be inserted on the 
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main card (presumably in brackets, 
beneath the author’s name), or the 
order of cards will not be immediately 
evident and the user will have diffi- 
culty. 

A refinement of the above problem 
occurs when two works usually ap- 
pear together, but under varying 
titles. The following titles have been 
used for two of Daniel Webster’s 
orations which nearly always have ap- 
peared together: 

An address delivered at the comple- 
tion of the... 

An address delivered at the laying of 
paar 

Bunker Hill address 

Bunker Hill declaration 

The Bunker Hill monument 

The Bunker Hill monument orations 

Daniel Webster’s first Bunker Hill 
oration 

The orations on Bunker Hill monu- 
ment 

Webster’s 1st Bunker Hill oration 


It seems best to collect the two ora- 
tions under ‘Bunker,’ to disregard the 
separate publication of a single ora- 
tion, and to arrange all editions by the 
date of publication. A by-product of 
this choice is that the file of ‘Ad- 
dresses’ would be much shortened and 
easier to use. Variant titles may ap- 
pear for parts of one work just as they 
may for one or two whole works. 
Wordsworth offers a good example of 
this separate publication of parts of a 
whole. The recluse has appeared in 
three major forms: part one appeared 
separately only once and then under 
the title of the whole work; part two, 
The excursion, is nine tenths of the 
extant work, and has so far always 
appeared under its own name in Har- 
vard’s holdings; part three was never 
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written; the entire extant work, con- 
sisting of parts one and two, has ap- 
peared so far only under the title of 
part two! The curator of the cata- 
logue or a member of the catalogue 
department obviously must integrate 
variant titles if the user is not to be 
confused, or even misled. 

Finding a small single work in a file 
dominated by multi-card titles is a 
problem which deserves more atten- 
tion than it has had. The Dickens file 
contains a dozen individual works 
which have over one hundred cards 
each. Could the major single works 
be arranged after ‘Collected works’ 
and before the minor works, or would 
the definition of ‘major’ and ‘minor’ 
present a problem? There is one easy 
solution. A guide card with the tab 
at the far right could be placed at the 
end of the major work to read ‘End 
of Dombey’ or ‘End of Pickwick,’ 
or a standardized ‘End of title,’ which 
would be less expensive. This termina- 
tion tab would be inserted in every 
case where there was one half inch or 
more of cards and where the end of 
one major work was not adjacent to 
the beginning of the next major work. 
Such a guide would not give undue 
importance to a minor work, and it 
would indicate at a glance the strength 
of holdings of the major work. The 
reader might thus jump immediately 
to the last cards in a group, or quickly 
jump ahead to find a minor title which 
was buried between the bulky titles. 
In cases where cards are not filed in 
inverse chronological order, this small 
termination tab would also greatly aid 
in locating the latest edition of a 
multi-card title. 

It is apparent from all the foregoing 
that the user needs special help to 
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find his way quickly in a voluminous 
file. A card catalogue has certain in- 
herent shortcomings which a printed 
volume corrects. For instead of a 
whole page, the eye can see only one 
card in a card file; and the catalogue 
user must thus be told at a glance what 
special arrangements have been made 
for a particular author. Guide cards 
and arrangement cards with protrud- 
ing tabs are the solution. Concerning 
guide cards, there are two procedures 
to be reconciled. One uses guides to 
divide trays of cards alphabetically by 
placing guides at major alphabetical 
breaks. The second procedure uses 
guides only when files have been sub- 
arranged by degree of collection (i.e., 
selections and collected works), genre, 
language, subject cards, or in other 
ways. Alphabetized cards have a nat- 
ural order and guides then are an 
amenity, but each subarrangement 
must unquestionably have a guide. It 
therefore seems advisable to follow 
the first procedure only when there is 
a considerable number of cards, or 
where a title with a great many cards 
exists within the alphabetical file. Color 
of guide, size of lettering, and length 
of tab are all devices to be utilized in 
distinguishing the two kinds of guid- 
ing. 

‘Arrangement cards’ are also a means 
of setting forth the sub-divisions 
clearly. Several members of the plan- 
ning committee urged the use of out- 
line cards in voluminous author files 
which would explain the breakdown 
so that the user might choose the par- 
ticular division to look through — such 
an outline as is found in most printed 
catalogues or bibliographies. During 
part of 1952, ‘warning’ cards for a 
temporary peculiarity were placed in 
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the official catalogue; and it was re- 
ported that they caused trouble to 
many people who assumed that the 
warning applied only to the cards fol- 
lowing or who thought that the warn- 
ing card marked the end of a special 
heading. The wording on the tab is 
thus of the greatest importance. Fur- 
ther, one arrangement card presum- 
ably is not enough, and even two or 
three might not catch every user’s eye. 
It might not be a waste of space if 
major information were printed on 
the top surface of a one- or two-inch 
block of wood to be inserted right in 
the middle of a tray of cards. The 
end here justifies the means, and any 
method that informs the user quickly 
and explicitly of the subdivisions de- 
serves attention. 

Harvard has left only a selection of 
editions of Thomas a Kempis’ De 
imitatione Christi in the card file, with 
a card referring the user to the shelf 
list for a complete listing. This prac- 
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tice has been seriously considered for 
several other authors. Certainly the 
ideal solution for complicated arrange- 
ments, complex divisions, and large 
holdings is a printed bibliography 
which could be referred to in the 
card catalogue and which would sup- 
plement a working selection left in the 
card file. However, the problems of 
such a printed catalogue need more ex- 
tended treatment than can be attempt- 
ed here. This and such special prob- 
lems as arise in translations, manu- 
scripts, attributed works, music, and 
so forth, must be left for later discus- 
sion. 

Voluminous authors are more im- 
portant and troublesome than any 
other part of card catalogues in large 
research libraries. They need the par- 
ticular attention of the librarian in 
order to make the catalogue of great- 
est use to the student and scholar. 


Davip C. WEBER 


An Early Socinian Publication in England 


Pr “HE so-called Rakovian Cate- 
chism, the statement of the 
basic beliefs of the Polish 

Anti-Trinitarians of the early seven- 

teenth century, was prepared by Hi- 

eronymus Moskorzewski and others, 
and published at Rakow in 1609.' It 
was dedicated, boldly enough, to King 

James of England. There are actually 

in existence today copies of three edi- 

tions of this book all bearing the same 


* Catechesis ecclesiarum quae in regno 
Poloniae, @ magno ducatu Lithuaniae, © 
aliis ad istud regnum pertinentibus provin- 
ciis, affirmant . . . Racoviae, Anno Domini, 
1609. 


imprint, but certainly not all printed 
in Rakow; and there is no certainty 
that other editions may not have exist- 
ed or may not still exist. 

That a lively business in printing 
Socinian books went on at Sebastian 
Sternacki’s printing house in Rakow, 
no one would deny. Wilbur says that 
over five hundred tities came from 
that press.* It is equally clear, how- 
ever, that there were frequent reprint- 
ings at other places, usually with the 

*Earl M. Wilbur, A History of Unitar- 


ianism: Socinianism and Its Antecedents 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1945), p. 423- 
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Rakovian imprint retained to disguise 
the actual printers. McLachlan points 
to Holland as a particularly busy cen- 
ter for the reprinting and disseminat- 
ing of Socinian writings.* If we assume 
that one of the three known editions 
is the genuine Rakovian printing, the 
most likely one is that in 317 pages of 
which the title-page has an ornamental 
border. Let us call this edition A. 
Sternacki used a very similar border on 
the title-page of Christoff Osterodt’s 
Unterrichtung vonden vornemsten 
Hauptpuncten der Christlichen Re- 
ligion, Rakow, 1625. 

Another edition in 317 pages, which 
we may call B, has a border of plain 
rules around its title-page, and the 
scriptural quotation that precedes the 
imprint is headed ‘Ose 14. ult.’ It ap- 
pears to be a close paginal reprint of 
edition A. Nothing is known of its 
place of printing; almost certainly, 
judging by its typography, it was not 
Rakow. One is tempted to guess Hol- 
land, but it could as well be England. 

The edition we shall call C differs in 
a number of ways. It is not a paginal 
reprint; by the use of a smaller font the 
number of pages has been reduced to 
279. The title-page has no border, and 
the word ‘quae’ of the title stands in a 
line by itself, in italics. Most interest- 
ing of all, there are printer’s ornaments 
in the book that make it possible to say 
with certainty that it is English print- 
ing, and to identify the printer. The 
head-pieces on sigs. az, a7, and L3, and 
the tail-piece on sig. Li1 are all from 
among the ornaments inherited by 
Humphrey Lownes, at several re- 
moves, from the earlier printer John 

*H. John McLachlan, Socinianism in 


Seventeenth-Century England (London, 
1951), pp. 30 ff. 
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Day. They are a part of the large stock 
of ornaments used in A Booke of 
Christian Prayers, of which Lownes 
printed an edition for the Company of 
Stationers in 1608. This was the last 
edition of the prayer book; thereafter, 
Lownes seems not to have kept the 
ornaments together as formerly, and 
we find various of them appearing in 
Lownes’s books in later years. Even in 
the same year, 1608, we find the sig. az 
ornament on the title-page of Daniel 
Tuvill’s Essaies Politicke and Morall, 
which Humphrey Lownes printed for 
his brother Matthew. 

This is more than just another entry 
for the new edition of the Short-Title 
Catalogue. Because we know that this 
book was printed in England, we must 
revise previously held ideas about the 
impact of Socinian ideas in England. 
McLachlan says that ‘no avowedly 
Socinian book was printed in England 
before the year 1646 and that ‘certain- 
ly before 1647 no book that advocated 
anything like the full Socinian scheme 
was printed in England.’* Yet here we 
find an English printer, early in the 
reign of James (men had been burned 
in Elizabeth’s reign for holding anti- 
trinitarian opinions) risking his life to 
make heretical doctrines available to 
his countrymen. 

If the place of printing is falsified, 
the date is suspect also. It has been a 
source of some wonder that this book 
should not have been apprehended and 
burned by the English authorities until 
1614.° Even contraband books surely 
need not have taken five years to come 
from Poland to England. Is it not, 
however, possible that it was not print- 
ed until about the latter date? Actu- 


* Socinianism, pp. 149 and 36. 
* Wilbur, Unitarianism, p. 411. 
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ally, a false date would be as good a 
disguise as a false place of printing. 
Casaubon, relying on his memory, 
wrote: ‘Memini, Rex . . . , quum ante 
biennium parvus quidam liber, hor- 
rendarum hereseon plenus, ab haereti- 
cis nescio quibus Polonis Racoviae esset 
editus, & quidem augusto nomini tuo 
inscriptus . . .’® 

All three editions are represented in 
the British Museum, and also in the 


*De rebus sacris et ecclesiasticis exercita- 
tiones (London, 1614), sig. ***3. 
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United States. Edition A is in the 
Newberry Library in Chicago and in 
the Plimpton collection in the library 
of Columbia University; edition B is 
in the library of the Westminster The- 
ological Seminary in Philadelphia; and 
edition C is in the Harvard College 
Library and in the possession of Mr 
Herbert Reichner of New York City.’ 


Lestre Manin OLIVER 


* The writer is indebted to Mr Reichner 
for the suggestion that this edition might 
have been printed in England. 


Jonathan Swift or William Wagstaffe? 


1862, Charles Wentworth Dilke 

proposed as an addition to the 
canon of Swift a collection of literary, 
political, and medical satires entitled 
Miscellaneous Works of Dr. William 
Wagstaffe.' There are two issues of 
this collection, both dated 1726; the 
second consists of the sheets of the 
first with a new title-page announcing 
it as the ‘second edition.’ The contents 
are prefaced by an anonymous mem- 
oir of Wagstaffe, who had died on 
5 May 1725. Wagstaffe was generally 
known in his own time as a physician, 
though his only serious medical publi- 
cation thus far identified is A Letter to 
Dr. Freind; Shewing the Danger and 
Uncertainty of Inoculating the Small 
Pox (1722), through which he became 


I: Notes and Queries for 17 May 


* Dean Swift and the Scriblerians v. Dr. 
Wagstaffe,’ Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser., I, 
381-384 (signed D. S. A.); reprinted in 
Dilke’s Papers of a Critic (London, 1875), I, 
369-378. The additional information on the 
subject cited below was collected in the 
process of cataloguing the Harvard collec- 
tion of Wagstaffe, which is nearly complete 
in all editions as well as titles. 


involved in the same inoculation con- 
troversy that engaged the distant par- 
ticipation of Cotton Mather. 

The pamphlets included in the Mis- 
cellaneous Works had all previously 
been published as anonyms and at least 
three had been attributed to Swift 
when they appeared.? The single lit- 
erary piece, A Comment upon the 
History of Tom Thumb, is a burlesque 
of Addison’s papers on Chevy Chase 
in the Spectator for 21 and 25 May 
1711, and was first printed in that year. 
The political pieces, all written on the 
Tory side, first appeared in the years 
1711-15. They are Crispin the Cob- 
ler’s Confutation of Ben. H{oadly}. 
(1711); The Story of the St. A{lba|n’s 
Ghost (1712), an attack on the Marl- 
boroughs; The Testimonies of the Citi- 
zens of Fickleborough, Concerning the 
Life and Character of Robert Hush 
(1713), am attack on Walpole; The 
Representation of the Loyal Subjects 
of Albinia (1712), an attack on the 
Whigs for prolonging the war; The 


*See below, pp. 124-125, 127. 
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Character of Richard Stleelle... 
by Toby, Abels Kinsman (1713), a 
reply to Steele’s The Importance of 
Dunkirk Considered; The State and 
Condition of Our Taxes, Considered; 
or, A Proposal for a Tax upon Funds 
(1714); The Plain Dealer (1712), a 
periodical; and ‘Prefixed to the Com- 
pleat History of the Treaty at 
Utrecht,’ from Casimir Freschot’s 
Compleat History of the Treaty of 
Utrecht (1715). The single medical 
piece, A Letter from the Facetious Dr. 
Andrew Tripe, at Bath, to His Loving 
Brother the Profound Greshamite, is 
a satire on Dr John Woodward, and 
first appeared in 1719. 

No one seems to have directly at- 
tacked the authenticity of the Miscel- 
laneous Works until Sir Walter Scott 
reprinted two of the political pieces 
in his edition of Swifts Works. Of 
The Story of the St. Alban’s Ghost, 
he wrote: ‘It seems, judging from the 
style, to have been the joint work of 
Swift and Arbuthnot’; and of The 
Character of Richard Steele: ‘It must 
be allowed to contain some strokes of 
Swift's peculiar humour.’* Scott’s 
notes seem to have been the germ of 
Dilke’s hypothesis that Swift had not 
only written several of the pieces in 
the Miscellaneous Works but had col- 
lected and published them under Wag- 
staffe’s name because he did not wish 
them to become connected with his 
own. 

Dilke attributed to Swift The Char- 
acter of Richard Steele, buttressing his 
attribution with an elaborate argu- 
ment in the course of which he also 
attributed to Swift another attack on 
Steele that is not in the Wagstaffe vol- 


* Swift, Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott, 2nd 
ed. (Edinburgh, 1824), V, 426, 443- 
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ume, A Letter from... Dr. An- 
drew Tripe ...to... Nestor Iron- 
sides (1714);* he assigned the Tripe 
Letter ...to... the Profound Gresh- 
amite to Arbuthnot; and he repeated 
with apparent approval Scott’s attri- 
bution of The Story of the St. Al- 
ban’s Ghost to Swift and Arbuthnot. 
Finally, he pointed out that while 
Swift might have included in the Mis- 
cellaneous Works pieces that were not 
his own, still there were coincidences 
with Swift's known attitudes in A 
Comment upon the History of Tom 
Thumb and The Testimonies of the 
Citizens of Fickleborough. 

This article elicited an answer from 
the Manchester book collector James 
Crossley, who in Notes and Queries 
for 16 August of the same year ob- 
jected that The Character of Richard 
Steele and The Plain Dealer would not 
bear comparison with The Impor- 
tance of the Guardian Considered or 
Swift’s Examiner papers, and adduced 
positive evidence that Wagstaffe had 
written A Comment upon the History 
of Tom Thumb. Dilke replied to 
Crossley with a second article, in 


*Sir Walter Scott (Swift, Works, I, 181- 
182, n., IV, 279) thought Swift and Arbuth- 
not had contributed to this other Tripe 
letter. It was attributed to Pope by John 
Dennis in his True Character of Mr. Pope 
(1716), but passed off by Pope in the ‘Testi- 
monies’ prefixed to the Dunciad Variorum 
(1729) as having proved to be ‘one Dr. Wag- 
staff's’ (Dunciad, ed. James Sutherland, Lon- 
don, 1943, p. 45). Dilke reasoned from 
Pope’s reference that the Wagstaffe volume 
was an obscure one and therefore, since Pope 
knew its contents well enough to cite them 
falsely, he must have been privy to its com- 
pilation. Pope’s remark is capable of other 
interpretations, however. 

*Dean Swift and Dr. Wagstaffe,’ Notes 
and Queries, 3rd Ser., I (1862), 131-133; for 
the evidence see below, p. 130. 
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Notes and Queries for 27 September,*® 
in which he rejected A Comment upon 
the History of Tom Thumb and The 
Plain Dealer as not Swift’s, but insisted 
that The Character of Richard Steele, 
The Story of the St. Alban’s Ghost, 
and ‘The Memoirs of Charity Hush’ 
(i.e., The Testimonies of the Citizens 
of Fickleborough) showed unmistak- 
ably ‘“the distinctive characteristics” 
of Swift.’ 

Sir Norman Moore later came to the 
defense of Wagstaffe, Temple Scott 
rejected Dilke’s attributions to Swift, 
and Lester M. Beattie has rejected his 
attributions to Arbuthnot, but their 
comments have been of necessity too 
brief to carry conviction in all quar- 
ters.7 Further, Professor Beattie him- 
self has accepted Swift as ‘manager of 
the Wagstaffe volume’ and has re- 
marked that the inclusion of Crispin 
the Coblers Confutaiion in the vol- 
ume ‘is no certificate of its authorship,’ 
and Rae Blanchard, writing of The 
Character of Richard Steele as ‘anon- 
ymous,’ has noted no more of its pos- 
sible authorship than that Steele be- 
lieved it to be Swift’s.§ Wagstaffe ap- 
pears in the Cambridge Bibliography 
of English Literature only as doubt- 
fully the author of the 1719 Tripe 


*Swift v. Wagstaffe,’ Notes and Queries, 
3rd Ser., Il (1862), 253-254 (again signed 
D. S. A.); reprinted in his Papers of a Critic, 
I, 378-381. 

™Sir Norman Moore, ‘The Life of Dr. 
Wagstaffe,’ Athenaeum, No. 2850 (10 June 
1882), 731, and “Wagstaffe, William, M.D.,’ 
DNB (1899); The Prose Works of Jonathan 
Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1897- 
1908), V (1901), 282 — as well as Scott's fail- 
ure to include any of the Wagstaffe pieces 
in his edition of Swift; Lester M. Beattie, 
John Arbuthnot (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
PP. 246-249, 316. 

* Beattie, Arbuthnot, pp. 248, 83, n. 2; 
Richard Steele, Tracts and Pampblets, ed. 
Rae Blanchard (Baltimore, 1944), p. 183. 
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Letter, The Story of the St. Alban’s 
Ghost, and The Character of Richard 
Steele, which are listed among the ‘at- 
tributed works’ of Arbuthnot and 
Swift.° To restore all the pieces in the 
Miscellaneous Works to Wagstaffe 
would seem to require not only a de- 
tailed examination of Dilke’s reasoning 
but also a summary of such evidence 
for Wagstaffe’s authorship as has from 
time to time come to light.'° 

Dilke began his first article with the 
assertion that the only evidence con- 
necting Wagstaffe with the Miscel- 
laneous Works is the unsupported 
statement of the anonymous memoir 
prefixed to the collection. Further- 
more, he found it strange that the 
pieces which Wagstaffe had never 
wished to claim should be published 
just after his ueath, by a friend. 
Finally, finding it ‘impossible to read 
many of the papers contained in the 
collection without a _ conviction, 
amounting almost to certainty, that 
Swift was the writer,’ he concluded 
that Swift must have been responsible 
also for the publication. 

In support of this conclusion he 
adduced the following coincidences as 
significant. First, the Miscellaneous 
Works bears the date 1726, the year in 
which Swift was collecting his fugi- 
tive pieces for republication in the 
Pope and Swift Miscellanies. Second, 
all but one of the pieces in the vol- 

"II, 580, 590; see also 536. 

“Professor Herbert Davis has kindly 
communicated to me the results of his re- 
searches into the authorship of the Miscel- 
laneous Works, which he will summarize in 
the introduction to Volume VIII of his edi- 
tion of Swift's Prose Works, now in the 
press. He agrees that Swift wrote none of 
the pieces in the volume, and has found 


nothing that would make Wagstaffe’s au- 
thorship impossible. 
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ume were written ‘between 1710 and 
1714, the days of Swift’s ‘political 
savagery, the exception being the 
medical satire, the Tripe Letter .. . 
to ...the Profound Greshamite, 
published in 1719. Third, all the 
pamphlets of 1710-14 were published 
by John Morphew, who was Swift's 
publisher at the time. 

Clearly the third coincidence is 
without any significance whatsoever. 
Morphew was a Tory publisher, it is 
true, and perhaps specifically a Har- 
leyite publisher, but not every anon- 
ymous pamphlet that he sold came 
from the pen of Swift. In the years 
1710-14 he published anonymous 
works by Defoe, Charles Leslie, 
Charles Davenant, Charles Hornby, 
Joseph Trapp, and others." The sec- 
ond coincidence, that the political 
pieces were all published during the 
period of Swift’s greatest activity in 
English politics, loses some of its force 
when we consider the Tory debacle 
of 1714, Wagstaffe’s taking the degree 
of M.D. in that year,” and the fact 
that the one pamphlet in the collec- 
tion that was published after 1714 is 
a medical satire. Had not Swift’s name 
been put forward, one would suppose 
that Wagstaffe had found the practice 
of medicine more profitable than polit- 
ical pamphleteering. The first coin- 
cidence adduced by Dilke is similarly 
specious, for while the Miscellaneous 
W orks is dated 1726, it was advertised 
in mid-October 1725,!* and there is no 
evidence that Swift had any publica- 


* As appears from the imprint catalogue 
maintained in the Houghton Library at Har- 
vard. 

# Moore, DNB. 

* George Aitken, The Life of Richard 
Steele (London, 1889), II, 302 and n. 2. 
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tion in mind at that time except his 
Gulliver. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
there is in reality nothing to connect 
Swift with the publication of the col- 
lection. We may turn then to examine 
Dilke’s ascriptions of the various in- 
dividual pieces. 

Dilke did not mention at all Crispin 
the Cobler’s Confutation, The Repre- 
sentation of the Loyal Subjects of Al- 
binia, The State and Condition of our 
Taxes, or ‘Prefixed to the Compleat 
History of the Treaty at Utrecht.’ In 
his second article he denied that Swift 
wrote A Comment upon the History 
of Tom Thumb or The Plain Dealer. 
He at first denied that The Testimo- 
nies of the Citizens of Fickleborough 
had any ‘such literary characteristics 
as might help to determine who was 
the writer,’ and his subsequent asser- 
tion that its style was Swift’s, an as- 
sertion made in an angrily defensive 
article and with no supporting evi- 
dence, may be discounted. It is true 
that in his first article he pointed to 
Swifts known animosity towards 
George Ridpath at about the time of 
the writing of the Testimonies, which 
replies to two letters that had appeared 
in Ridpath’s Flying Post; but this coin- 
cidence may be rejected as evidence 
on the same grounds as we have re- 
jected the coincidence that John Mor- 
phew published the pamphlet. 

Swift himself denied his authorship 
of The Story of the St. Alban’s Ghost. 
In his Journal to Stella under the date 
of 22 February 1711/2 he wrote: ‘T 
went to Lord Masham’s to-night, and 
Lady Masham made me read her a 
pretty twopenny pamphlet, called the 
St Alban’s Ghost. I thought I had writ 
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it myself; so did they; but I did not.’ 
Scott remarked on this passage, “Not- 
withstanding this imperfect disavowal, 
I think the piece has such strong marks 
of Swift’s manner, that we are only to 
understand by the expression, that he 
was not the sole author,’ }* and Dilke’s 
argument for Swift’s authorship has 
no other basis. As noted above, Scott 
thought that the other author was 
Arbuthnot, but Aitken could find no 
grounds for the ascription, and it has 
been rejected decisively by Professor 
Beattie.1* Beattie likewise has not hesi- 
tated to deny Arbuthnot’s authorship 
of the Tripe Letter; his reason is that 
Arbuthnot could not have been guilty 
of its ‘heavy . . . clumsy mock-heroic 
style,’ of its ‘verbosity, indirection, and 
artificial balance.’ ** Dilke’s argument 
for Arbuthnot’s authorship amounts 
to no more than that it is a medical 
satire written ‘when Arbuthnot and 
Pope, and the Scriblerians, were active 
in their attack on “the profound 
Greshamite,” Dr. Woodward.’ 

But all the other attributions are 
really no more than appendages to 
Dilke’s attribution to Swift of The 
Character of Richard Steele, for which 
he adduced a variety of evidence. He 
laid especial emphasis on the fact that 
Morphew published the first edition 
of the pamphlet. He conjectured that 
Swift may have suggested Morphew 
as publisher of the Tatler, supposed 
that Steele quarreled with Morphew 
in 1711 (this may be a confusion with 

“ Swift, Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott, II, 

02. 
: %n Works, ed. Sir Walter Scott, V, 426- 
27. 
; Me Aitken, The Life and Works of Jobn 
Arbuthnot (Oxford, 1892), pp. 43-44; Beat- 


tie, Arbuthnot, p. 316. 
" Arbuthnot, pp. 248-249. 
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Pope’s account of Steele’s reason for 
discontinuing the Guardian), and in- 
ferred that Swift must thereafter have 
restrained Morphew from ‘active . . . 
hostility’ until Swift himself quarreled 
with Steele in 1713. This is a longer 
chain of coincidence than that by 
which he proposed to establish Swift 
as editor of the Miscellaneous Works, 
but it has no more value as evidence. 
Dilke further maintained that the 
Character was ‘written with a personal 
knowledge of [Steele] and his most 
private concernments; from which 
personal acquaintance, if not friend- 
ship, must be inferred,’ and cited spe- 
cifically reference to Steele’s ‘personal 
appearance, his manners, morals, im- 
prisonment, and to the nature of the 
claims of the creditors, who, we are 
told, arrested him for the maintenance 
of his illegitimate children.’ Accord- 
ing to the anonymous memoir, Wag- 
staffe wrote the Character without 
being personally acquainted with 
Steele, and examination discloses that 
where the Character does not repeat 
information already in print, it retails 
information for which no confirma- 
tion can now be found. The only ref- 
erence to Steele’s personal appearance 
is to the shape of his face (pp. 123, 
147),'® long familiar to the readers of 
the Spectator. All the instances cited 
of Steele’s insolence, ingratitude, and 
ungentlemanly language are taken 
from Steele’s political writings (pp. 
131-134, 143). In attributing the wit, 
criticism, and poetry in Steele’s work 
entirely to others (p. 125) the author 
of the Character merely repeats a 
charge made in 1709 by Mrs Manley 
in the New Atalantis and later reiter- 


“Page references are to the reprint in 
the Miscellaneous Works. 
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ated in a pamphlet attributed to her, 
The Honour and Prerogative of the 
Queen’s Majesty Vindicated and De- 
fended (1713).1® Even the fact that 
Steele’s wife was an heiress (p. 127) 
had been mentioned by Mrs Manley 
in the New Atalantis,° although the 
author of the Character seems to be 
the first to remark that Steele had re- 
cently come into his mother-in-law’s 
property in Wales. The statements 
in the Character that Steele was ‘ar- 
rested for the Maintenance of his 
Bastards, and afterwards printed a Pro- 
posal that the Publick should take Care 
of them’ (p. 151), that he was bribed 
to commend people like Bat Pidgeon 
and Charles Lilly in his periodicals (p. 
140), that he had played the ‘Pimp in 
Print’ (p. 140), that he was a chronic 
liar (p. 139), that he had sold his voice 
and vote in the House of Commons 
(pp. 128, 140), and that he had sought 
membership in Parliament to escape 
his creditors (pp. 128, 139), all seem 
to be malicious falsehoods perhaps ap- 
pearing here for the first time. In any 
case, there is nothing here to prove 
that Swift wrote the Character. 

Dilke also found four occasions on 
which the author of the Character 
failed to refer to Swift when he might 
have. Accepting the omissions as in- 
tentional, he attributed them to mod- 
esty on Swift’s part. One of the omis- 
sions has already been alluded to: 
Steele is said to have got his wit 
from Estcourt, his criticism from Ad- 
dison, his poetry from Pope; no in- 
debtedness to Swift is mentioned (p. 
125). In the same vein, Steele is said 
to have been deserted by ‘the Chief of 
his Assistants’ (p. 128); one of the 


* Aitken, Steele, I, 263, 394-395. 
* Aitken, Steele, I, 142. 
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anonymous deserters must have been 
Swift. Again, Steele is said to be as 
dead as Partridge, so far as reputation 
is concerned (p. 135); Steele, not 
Swift, is said to have killed Partridge. 
Finally, Steele is called a Judas for 
‘throwing Dirt’ at Harley, ‘by whose 
Interest alone, he has been continued 
Three Years in the Stamp-Office’ (p. 
133); Swift thought that he himself 
was responsible for keeping Steele in 
office. Something similar to the last 
cited attack on Steele had already been 
published in the Examiner at a time 
when Swift does not appear to have 
been connected with it, where Steele 
was described as ‘a Subject, nay a Serv- 
ant under a Salary, and favoured in 
spight of ill Behaviour past, with a 
Considerable Employment in the Gov- 
ernment.’ 2! That Steele was an in- 
grate seems to be an idea which might 
occur to any Tory pamphleteer, and, 
in general, failure to mention Swift, 
even at times when we might expect 
his name to appear, is not proof that 
he was the author of the Character. 

Again, Dilke asked why Lords 
Wharton and Somers should be sin- 
gled out as attacking the ministry (p. 
129) unless it was because Swift hated 
them both. Why, indeed, except that 
they were the most adroit, and, from 
the Tory point of view, the most dan- 
gerous, leaders of the Whig opposi- 
tion? 

We may finally turn to the con- 
temporary ascriptions with which 
Dilke clinched his argument that Swift 
wrote the Character. He cited as his 
authorities Jonathan Smedley and 
Steele himself. Smedley reprinted the 
Character in Gulliveriana (1728), 


* Examiner, Vol. 1V, No. 27 (21 August 
1713); cf. Aitken, Steele, I, 397. 
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three years after the publication of the 
Miscellaneous Works, but since he 
took his attribution at second hand 
from an earlier attack on Swift, was 
never intimate with Swift himself, was 
no judge of Swift’s style (witness the 
other ascriptions in Gulliveriana), and 
was evidently unaware of the ascrip- 
tion to Wagstaffe, he cannot be cited 
as an independent authority or as con- 
tradicting the attributions in the Mis- 
cellaneous Works. The attribution to 
Swift in Gulliveriana occurs in the 
course of a summary of the account of 
Swift in Essays, Divine, Moral, and 
Political ‘By the Author of the Tale of 
a Tub’ (1714). It is unlikely that the 
unknown author of the Essays, who 
makes Swift say that he wrote the 
Character, had any better information 
than had Steele. Steele remarked on 
the Character in the Englishman, No. 
57 (1714), but he seems pretty cer- 
tainly to have erroneously assigned to 
Swift at least one number of the Ex- 
aminer, and in the very passage in 
which he attributes the Character to 
him he accepts as anonymous his gen- 
uine work, The Importance of the 
Guardian Considered.** Certainly 
there is nothing in these attributions 
to prove Swift’s authorship. 

That the Whigs were unable to dis- 
tinguish Swift’s hand from Wagstaffe’s 
has been further demonstrated by 
Paul Vern Thompson, who points 
out that in Our Ancestors as Wise 
as We (1712), by Thomas Burnet, 
The Representation of the Loyal Sub- 


™ Smedley printed the Essays on pp. 167- 
235 of Gulliveriana, the summary from the 
Essays on pp. 236-237, and the Character on 
pp- 238-259. Thus the summary serves as an 
introduction to the Character. 

* Aitken, Steele, I, 378-386; Steele, Tracts 
and Pampblets, p. 196. 
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jects of Albinia is ascribed to ‘a 
Clergyman as famed for Knavery, as 
he is for Preferment and Dignity.’ * 
Professor Thompson notes that on the 
day the Representation was published 
Swift wrote to Stella that he had been 
‘overseeing a pamphlet made by one 
of my understrappers,’ almost cer- 
tainly, then, the Representation. It is 
interesting that Dilke did not ascribe 
this pamphlet to Swift. 

But denying the validity of Dilke’s 
arguments will not establish Wagstaffe 
as the author of the various pamphlets 
collected under his name. What posi- 
tive evidence is there that Wagstaffe 
wrote any or all of them? 

The first evidence is to be found in 
the anonymous memoir prefixed to the 
Miscellaneous Works. One of Dilke’s 
grounds for suspicion of the memoir 
was that he could find so little notice 
of Wagstaffe elsewhere. During the 
twenty years following Dilke’s writ- 
ing, however, additional references 
turned up which, according to Sir 
Norman Moore, establish the accuracy 
of the memoir as far as Wagstaffe’s 
medical career is concerned. Moore 
suggested, therefore, that the author 
of the memoir was Henry Levett, 
who was Wagstaffe’s fellow physi- 
cian at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
He pointed out that Wagstaffe may 
well have been known to Swift since 
Swift knew Charles Bernard, the 
father of Wagstaffe’s second wife, but 
it seems unlikely that Swift or one of 
the other Scriblerians should have fol- 
lowed Wagstaffe’s career with the 
care evidenced by the writer of the 
memoir.?5 


“Swift and the Wagstaffe Papers,’ Notes 
and Queries, CLXXV (1938), 79. 
* Moore, DNB. 
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According to the memoir, Wag- 
staffe was closely related to the royal- 
ist Sir Joseph Wagstaffe, and took as 
his first wife the daughter of Thomas 
Wagstaffe, a non-juror.* This high 
Tory background appears to be con- 
firmed by three of Wagstaffe’s signed 
publications. As a student at Oxford 
he published Ramelies (1706), a poem 
in praise of Marlborough, then still a 
Tory hero.** In 1717 he edited the 
second edition of Anthropologia 
Nova, an anatomical manual by Dr 
James Drake (1667-1707), a Tory 
pamphleteer as well as a surgeon. 
Finally, he addressed A Letter to Dr. 
Freind; Shewing the Danger and Un- 
certainty of Incculating the Small Pox 
(1722) to the prominent Tory pam- 
phleteer and Jacobite conspirator, Dr 
John Freind, well known to Swift, as 
references in the Journal to Stella dur- 
ing the period 1711-14 _ indicate. 
Freind, attacked by Woodward in 
The State of Physic and of Diseases 
(1718), joined in the Woodward con- 
troversy with a satiric ‘letter’ similar 
to the Tripe Letter.** Nothing of the 
little that has been recorded concern- 
ing William Wagstaffe is inconsistent 
with the statement by the writer of 
the memoir concerning the genesis of 
The Character of Richard Steele: 


The Doctor, who had some Friends in 
the Ministry, thought he could not take 
a better way to oblige them, than by thus 
shewing his Dislike to a Gentleman who 
had so much endeavour’d, on all occa- 


* Miscellaneous Works, pp. iii-vi. 

* The existence of this work was first 
noted by Edward Solly in Notes and 
Queries, 6th Ser., X (1884), 223-224; there 
is a copy in the Harvard College Library. 

* Aitken, Steele, Il, 200; Swift, Journal to 
Stella, ed. Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), 
II, index, under Freind; DNB, under Freind 
and Woodward. 
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sions, to oppose them: Tho’ this I may 
say for him, that he was so far from hav- 
ing any personal peak or enmity against 
the Gentleman whose Character he 
wrote; that at the time of his writing it, I 
do believe, he did not so much as know 
him even by sight . . .?9 


As we have seen, also, there is nothing 
in the contents of the Character to 
contradict this statement. 

There is one other contemporary 
witness to Wagstaffe’s authorship of 
the Character. The Character itself 
purports to be written by “Toby, 
Abel’s Kinsman,’ but in the only 
known account of “Toby,” included in 
Some Memoirs of the Life of Abel, 
Toby’s Uncle, by ‘Dr. Andrew Tripe,’ 
we read: 


The real Author (as I have been in- 
form’d by Mr. Butler, the Bookseller, in 
Holborn) was Dr. Wagstaffe, Physician 
to St. Bartholomew's Hospital, a very - 
ingenious, facetious, and pleasant Gentle- 
man; who was likewise Author of that 
excellent Piece, call’d, A Comment upon 
the History of Tom Thumb.*° 


Since Butler was the publisher of A 
Letter to Dr. Freind, he would appear 
to be a reasonably trustworthy source 
of information. 

The credibility of the Life suffers, 
of course, from its facetious treatment 
of the adventures of Abel and Toby, 
which consist chiefly of clashes with 
the authorities, and from the suspicious 
character of two newspaper notices 
concerning the volume.*! The first, 
signed ‘A[bel]. R[oper].,’ objects to 
some quotations of Roper’s conversa- 


* Miscellaneous Works, pp. xiii-xiv (the 
original in italics). 
Some Memoirs of the Life of Abel 
(London, 1726), pp. 46-47. 
“ Copied out and pasted in the Yale copy 
of the Life of Abel. 
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tion in the Life, but concludes that the 
author ‘followed the truth pretty well 
as to those matters I knew of the said 
Toby’; the reply, signed ‘A. Tripe,’ 
concludes, ‘I do challenge him 
[Roper] to contradict any material 
mistakes in the said Life; for I do 
affirm that no History has been writ 
with that impartiality and candor as 
this for a great many years past.’ This 
may be indirect advertising: “Tripe’ 
may have written both notices.*? On 
the other hand, there seems to be no 
good reason why the author of the 
Life should mislead his readers con- 
cerning Wagstaffe.** 

Two pieces of internal evidence in- 
dicate that although the Life of Abel 
was published after the Miscellaneous 
Works it was written and printed 
earlier.** In the first place, the author 
of the Life betrays no knowledge of 
the Works as a whole. In the second 
place, the frontispiece of the Life is 
an earlier state of the plate which in 
the Miscellaneous Works either ap- 
pears as the frontispiece or faces the 
half-title of The Character of Richard 
Steele. It is a copy of the frontispiece 
of the 1713 edition of the Character. 
The original plate bears the inscription 
‘M' Toby’ below the portrait oval and 


“See the similar activity — but probably 
of a different “Tripe’ — recorded by Aitken, 
Steele, II, 10, n. 1. 

“It is interesting to observe that Butler 
and Roper, who here apparently agree in 
certifying Wagstaffe’s authorship of the 
Character, were joint publishers of Freschot’s 
Compleat History of the Treaty of Utrecht 
(1715), the preface of which was included in 
the Miscellaneous Works (see p. 122 above). 

“As noted above, the Miscellaneous 
Works was advertised in mid October 1725; 
Aitken dates the publication of the Life of 
Abel on 11 December 1725 (Steele, Il, 302, 
n. 2). 
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is signed ‘M. V.* Gucht scul.’ The 
copy is found in at least two states. 
The first has no inscription, but has a 
signature, ‘M. V:¢ Gucht. Sculp’; it is 
found in the Life, and, with the signa- 
ture scratched from the print with a 
knife, in some copies of the Miscel- 
laneous Works. The other state, 
found in the Miscellaneous Works, has 
the signature erased from the plate, 
and an inscription, ‘M' Toby,’ added.* 
Although the publishers of the Miscel- 
laneous Works were Jonah Bowyer, 
J. Isted, and John Worrall, while T. 
Warner published the Life of Abel, 
it may be that both works had the 
same printer, who owned the plate. 
William Bowyer, no relation to Jonah, 
printed the Miscellaneous Works,®* 
but whether he also printed the Life 
does not appear. The fact that the 
Life was ostensibly written by ‘Dr. 
Andrew Tripe,’ whose name ap 

on one of the pieces in the Miscellane- 
ous Works, is probably not to be taken 
as connecting the two: the name was 
used on the title-pages of A Letter... 
to .. . Nestor lronsides in 1714 and 
of two attacks on Dr Richard Mead in 
1748, none of which seems to be Wag- 


* Based on examination of the Yale copy 
of the Life, the Harvard, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Clark copies of 
the first issue of the Miscellaneous Works, 
and the Library of Congress copy of the 
second issue. I am indebted to Mr Fred- 
erick R. Goff of the Library of Congress 
for examining that copy. Restoration of the 
shading after the erasure of the signature 
from the second state of the copied plate 
resulted in a slight imperfection at the right 
of the sixth full-width line from the bot- 
tom in the shading surrounding the oval. 

*John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century (London, 1812-15), 
I, 323-327. Of course Nichols does not pre- 
tend to list every work printed by William 
Bowyer. 
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staffe’s.27 On the whole, therefore, it 
seems likely that the memoir in the 
Miscellaneous Works is independent 
of the Life of Abel and that the evi- 
dence of the latter supports that of the 
former. 

A second contemporary witness for 
Wagstaffe’s authorship of A Com- 
ment upon the History of Tom 
Thumb was reported by James Cross- 
ley. Writing in reply to Dilke’s first 
article, Crossley called attention to an 
extensive collection of octavo tracts 
published in London from 1711 to 
1718 then in his possession. The un- 
known collector of the pamphlets, 
Crossley reported, ‘appears to have 
purchased them as they came out, and 
where the date was wanting, has sup- 
plied it, where erroneous, corrected it, 
and in the body of each tract has filled 
up the blanks, marked the allusions in 
the margin, and, when he knew it, has 
written on the title-page of each 


“In the British Museum Catalogue, how- 
ever, all are ascribed to Wagstaffe. 
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anonymous tract the name of the 
author.’ ** The attributions were accu- 
rate, in so far as Crossley was able to 
check them. On the title-page of the 
first edition of A Comment upon the 
History of Tom Thumb the collector 
wrote ‘By Mr Wagstaffe.’ 

The researches of Sir Norman 
Moore and the rediscovery of Wag- 
staffe’s signed works have confirmed 
the essential accuracy of the memoir 
prefixed to the Miscellaneous Works 
so far as Wagstaffe’s life is concerned. 
There is, in addition, good contempo- 
rary evidence in support of the ac- 
curacy of the memoir with respect to 
Wagstaffe’s works. There is, on the 
other hand, no good evidence, con- 
temporary or otherwise, that Swift or 
Arbuthnot wrote any of them. The 
only logical course, therefore, is to 
accept the contents of the Miscellane- 
ous Works as being indeed the literary 
creations of Dr William Wagstaffe. 


Vinton A. DEARING 
* Notes and Queries, 3rd Ser., Il, 132. 


Edward Wigglesworth, Merchant and Professor 


HE Baker Library has recent- 

ly received from members of 
the Wigglesworth family two 
eighteenth-century account books and 
several for the early nineteenth cen- 
tury which have been handed down in 
the family. The earlier volumes, a 
matching ledger and daybook, are of 
particular interest, for it appears that 
they belonged to Edward Wiggles- 
worth, Harvard’s second Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity (1765-91) and Act- 
ing President (1780-81). The daybook 
extends from 28 August 1758 to 1 Au- 


gust 1760, with occasional entries to 
September 1765; the ledger, beginning 
likewise in August 1758, has an entry 
or two as late as February 1771. Nei- 
ther of these volumes bears Edward 
Wigglesworth’s name, but from the 
evidence of a few papers tucked in the 
ledger, and from outside sources, we 
can be sure that they were his. Wig- 
glesworth graduated from Harvard in 
1749, but he did not return as Tutor 
until 1764, and the accounts of his life 
are silent as to the intervening years. 
It is now possible to show that he was 
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engaged in the import-export business 
in Boston during at least a part of this 
time. The later account books, be- 
longing to Edward’s son, Thomas, who 
was a merchant in Boston throughout 
his career, are also of interest. But it is 
the account books of Edward which 
will occupy our attention here. 

Young Edward must have been 
somewhat overshadowed by his illus- 
trious father (who was also Edward), 
educator, theologian, and first Hollis 
Professor of Divinity (1721-65). Ed- 
ward, Jr, who was born in 1732, was 
only seventeen upon his graduation 
from Harvard, and it is likely that he 
continued on as Resident Scholar, at 
least for the three years necessary to 
obtain the master’s degree. He received 
an equivalent degree from Yale the 
same year (1752), which was not an 
unusual practice. His health seems not 
to have been very good, and he prob- 
ably continued to live at home, in the 
house at the head of Holyoke Street, 
about where a portion of Wiggles- 
worth Hall now is. He took an active 
part in raising funds for the new meet- 
ing house of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge in 1756, contributing sixteen 
pounds of his own.! Sometime before 
1758 he evidently decided to try his 
hand at a business career. Allowing for 
a period of apprenticeship, and for the 
fact that the partnership of Townsend 
& Wigglesworth had been well estab- 
lished by the time the surviving ac- 
count books start, it is probable that 
young Edward was engaging in busi- 
ness even while getting his master’s 
degree. 

Edward, Jr, was fortunate in finding 
a slightly older person, William Blair 


* Lucius R. Paige, History of Cambridge, 
Mass., 1630-1877 (Boston, 1877), p. 292. 
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Townsend, who graduated from Har- 
vard in 1741, with whom to go into 
business. By 1758 Townsend & Wig- 
glesworth, importers of British and 
India goods, had set up shop at the 
Sign of the Three Doves, on Marlboro 
Street (now part of Washington 
Street).? As such, they were one of a 
number of similar firms, probably 
among the lesser half in point of size. 
Even as the larger firms, such as Thom- 
as Hancock and Nephew, John, 
Townsend & Wigglesworth were faced 
with the many difficulties of doing 
business in pre-Revolutionary Boston: 
shortage of cash, poor communica- 
tions, sluggish debtors, and a general 
low standard of efficiency.* They ob- 
tained their supplies from such English 
firms as Champion & Hayley (a bill 
from this firm, made out to Edward 
Wigglesworth, is inserted in the ledg- 
er) and Jarvis & Co., and such local 
firms as Green & Boyleston.t The 
greater part of their stock in trade con- 
sisted of dry goods, the familiar India 
line. The daybook is full of entries for 
such kinds of cloth as “Tammy, serge, 
taffety, cambrick, garlix, thicksett, 
shaloon, buckrum, poplin, and ozen- 


* Samuel G. Drake, History and Antiqui- 
ties of Boston (Boston, 1856), p. 642. 

* William T. Baxter, The House of Han- 
cock (Cambridge, Mass., 1945), presents an 
excellent picture of business in Boston, 1724- 
75. Chapter XI is entitled “Everyday Busi- 
ness Life in Colonial Boston.’ 

‘Information in this and the next para- 
graph comes from the daybook and the 
ledger; the former is especially detailed 
through July 1760; thereafter less so. Sums 
of money are entered twice in the daybook, 
in accordance with the old and the new 
values of currency (Old Tenor and New 
Tenor). The ledger entries are of a sum- 
mary sort only, but items are entered under 
a variety of headings; such as ‘Cash,’ ‘Ex- 
pences,’ ‘Stock,’ ‘Shop,’ and ‘Goods Unsold.’ 
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brig.’® Also in the dry goods line were 
hose, gloves, caps, ribbon, fringe, 
thread, and buttons. There seems to 
have been a slow but steady demand 
for gloves to be distributed at funerals. 
The firm dealt in stationery, too, and 
an occasional textbook. Finally, one is 
not surprised to find tea, chocolate, 
and sugar mentioned, for these were 
among the most popular imports. 
Townsend & Wigglesworth’s cus- 
tomers, except for the local Cambridge 
and Boston ones, seem to have come 
largely from south and west of Boston. 
In a good many cases they were prob- 
ably local shopkeepers; at least the 
goods purchased were often more than 
the average customer would use. The 
ledger account of Thomas Sims bears 
the notation, ‘shopkeeper.’ Several 
ministers were numbered among their 
customers, such as the Reverend Jere- 
miah Condy and the Reverend Isaiah 
Lewis, and members of the Wiggles- 
worth family, including Edward, Sr, 
and Samuel, often appear. The entry 
for Professor Wigglesworth for 15 
September 1758 is perhaps typical: 


Doctor Edward Wigglesworth 





dr. to Shop £ésd 
2 linen handk. 1. a5 
1 lb Tea a 
2% yds check 9/ 1. 4. 9 
Ys oz silk 28/ o- Fo 
5-14. 3 
(15.2%) 


And in May 1765 there is an entry, 
‘Estate of Dr. Wigglesworth dr. to 
goods unsold o. 8. 0.’ An indication of 
profit from the business is an entry for 
31 March 1759: “To proffit on Goods 
sold since 1st September last 81.15.1%.’ 


* Garlix was a kind of sailcloth, ozenbrig 
a kind of muslin. 
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A side venture in pork was made in 
1762 and 1763, and occasionally land 
was acquired, probably in payment of 
debts. 

The firm of Townsend & Wiggles- 
worth seems to have had sufficient 
business to justify an apprentice, one 
Winslow Lewis. At least there are 
charges for his board in the daybook, 
and a receipt has survived, from One- 
siphorus Tileston to Wigglesworth, 
for £5 6s. ‘in behalf of his Apprentice 
Mr Winslow Lewis, towards Hiring 
men in my Company for the present 
Expedition.’® There is in the Harvard 
Archives a letter from Samuel Locke, 
President of Harvard 1770-73, dated 
11 February 1760, addressed to ‘Ed- 
ward Wigglesworth, Merchant, Bos- 
ton,’ congratulating him on his ap- 
proaching marriage.* The congratula- ~ 
tions were premature, for Edward did 
not marry until October 1765. It may 
have been ill health which caused the 
postponement, for on 24 January 1762 
Wigglesworth issued a printed cir- 
cular in which he states his intention 
of withdrawing from business. The 
circular is worth quoting as an exam- 
ple of a business form of the time; 
furthermore, the signature, although 
only the upper half is visible, compares 
exactly with signatures of Wiggles- 
worth preserved in the Harvard Ar- 
chives. 


BOSTON, Jan. 24, 1762. 
SIR, 

The general and great Negligence 
of my Customers in making Payment, 
since I have been taken off from Business 
by long Sickness, has so embarrassed my 


*g April 1759; Edes Papers, Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The expedition was 
probably that against Quebec. 

* Presidents’ Papers, Samuel Locke, Har- 


vard University Archives. 
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Affairs, that I have been obliged to throw 
up Business till I can settle my Accompts 
and recover more Health than I enjoy at 
present. I have empowered Deacon 
THOMAS HILL OF BosTON and his Son Mr. 
HENRY HILL to settle my Accompts, and 
receive the Ballances due to me; to 
whom, I desire, you would speedily 
apply for the Settlement of your Ac- 
compt with me. 

The importunity of my Creditors, as 
well as Justice to them, will oblige me to 
sue to APRIL CourT the Accompts of all 
Persons whose Debts are now payable by 
Agreement, who shall neglect to pay 
them in such Season as to prevent it. 

I expect those of my Customers, who 
have been delinquent in discharging, will 
allow Interest after their Debts ought to 
have been paid: For thro’ their Negli- 
gence I have been, and still am, obliged 
to pay Interest. 

I desire my other Customers, whose 
Debts are not yet due, that they would 
be careful to discharge them as soon as 
they become payable by Agreement. 

I am, 
Your bumble Servant, 
/s/ Edward Wigglesworth 


This printed sheet becomes the cover 
of a fold which Wigglesworth calls 
his ‘Ballance Book.’ Subsequent entries 
in the ledger and daybook are con- 
cerned mainly with payments to the 
Hills, who were prominent Boston 
merchants. Wigglesworth married, as 
the first of his three wives, Deacon 
Hill’s daughter, Margaret; he was thus 
turning over his business to his future 
father- and brother-in-law. Although 
he did not profit greatly from his busi- 
ness venture, Wigglesworth seems also 
not to have lost anything. Townsend 
continued on in business alone. These 
were difficult times, not only because 
of the troubles with England, but be- 
cause of the smallpox, which was espe- 
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c‘ally heavy in 1764. Townsend adver- 
tised that ‘no person in his house would 
have smallpox,’ and that he would ‘be 
careful of going where it was.’* Thus 
the public could patronize his shop 
with safety. 

In 1764 Wigglesworth accepted ap- 
pointment as a Tutor at Harvard, and 
the following year his father died. He 
succeeded to his father’s position as 
Hollis Professor of Divinity, being 
both inaugurated as Professor and mar- 
ried in October of that year. He be- 
came a Fellow in 1779, and was Acting 
President in 1780-81, between the 
terms of Presidents Langdon and Wil- 
lard. He is addressed, in a letter dated 
23 May 1781, as Vice-President.? He 
was elected an original member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity degree by Harvard 
University in 1786. Ill health forced 
him to retire in 1791; his death came 
three years later, on 17 June 1794. 

Wigglesworth’s business training, his 
interest in figures, and his practical 
nature showed themselves on many 
occasions. He was appointed tempo- 
rarily Instructor in Mathematics on 9 
March 1780, and he observed the total 
eclipse of the sun on 27 October 1780.” 
In 1775 he published a pamphlet, Cal- 
culations on American Population, 
which aroused considerable attention. 
It was his theory that the number of 
‘British Americans’ would double 
every twenty-five years, because of 
simple living and early marriage, and 
consequently would reach nearly one 
and a half billion at the end of the 

*Drake, History of Boston, p. 677. 

*College Papers, Il, 75, Harvard Univer- 
sity Archives. 


* The Memorial History of Boston, ed. 
Justin Winsor (Boston, 1881), IV, 497. 
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twentieth century. His interest in such 
matters led him to prepare material on 
the provision of annuities for the 
widows of ministers and professors, 
and a “Table showing the Probability 
of the Duration, the Decrement, and 
the Expectation of Life in the States of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire.’ 4 
It is pleasant to report that he himself 
received an annuity from the Univer- 
sity when ill health forced him to retire 
in 1791. His business ability enabled 
him also to help pull the College fi- 
nances through the difficult days of the 
Revolution, thus correcting the effects 
of John Hancock’s neglect.’* In Janu- 

™ Memorial History, IV, 191. The date 
is here given as 1782; on p. 497 it is given as 


1791. The writer has not found a copy of 
the ‘Table.’ 

*See Josiah Quincy, The History of 
Harvard University a ecg an 1840), Il, 
261, where Professor Eliphalet Pearson, Han- 
cock Professor of Hebrew, is quoted as 
attributing to Wigglesworth ‘ Ne addition to 
eminent skill in theology, native quickness 
of apprehension, cultivated understanding, 
correct SS. skill in mathematics, as 
= as cial talents; and these last were 

ery eminently ~— yed in the security of 
che oye of the College, when endangered 
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ary 1775 he was chosen one of a com- 
mittee of the Corporation to inquire 
into the state of the College expenses 
for Commons, and in July 1779 he was 
granted twelve pounds for examining 
the steward’s accounts.!* 

The sketch of Wigglesworth in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, by 
Edward H. Dewey, states that he 
‘lacked the versatility of knowledge 
that his father and grandfather pos- 
sessed, but his service as an educator 
and citizen make him worthy of mem- 
ory. His son, Thomas, became the 
prominent merchant he himself may 
once have hoped to become. But the 
practical training he received through 
his apprenticeship to business was not 
wholly lost; he was the better profes- 
sor and administrator for it. 


Rosert W. Lovetr 


by the ferment and aor yen | spirit of the 
American Revolution, and nigh ruined 
by the depreciation of our paper medium.’ 

*Faculty Records, IV, 1 (27 January 
1775); Corporation Records, Ill, 47 (21 
July 1779)—both in Harvard University 
Archives. 


B. W. Procter and the Genesis of Carlyle’s 
Frederick the Great 


N unpublished letter of B. W. 
A rer (‘Barry Cornwall’), 
now in the Harvard College 
Library,’ had very interesting conse- 
quences in the life of its recipient, 
Thomas Carlyle. It was written near 
the end of November, 1831, a few 
months after Carlyle had arrived in 


* Received in 1874 as part of the collec- 
tion of autographs contained in the bequest 
of Charles Sumner. 


London in search of literary work. He 
was unable to find a publisher for Sar- 
tor Resartus, which he had brought 
with him, or to secure employment for 
his pen. He wrote of his prospects as 
looking ‘into Vacuity, into Nothing- 
ness.’ Aware of Carly!e’s difficult cir- 
cumstances, Procter, who had intro- 
duced him to the editor of the Edin- 


*Letters of Thomas Carlyle 1826-1836, 
ed. C. E. Norton (London, 1888), I, 374. 
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burgh Review in 1827 with gratifying 
results, again volunteered assistance. 
He spoke in Carlyle’s behalf to Edward 
Lytton Bulwer, and then he wrote 
Carlyle the following letter: 


25 Bedford Square 
Friday Morning. 
My dear Sir — 

I mentioned your name to Mr. Bulwer 
(the New Editor of the New Monthly) 
the other day, & he appeared desirous of 
having your help. He spoke in praise of 
a paper of yours which I called to his 
mind — on the Subject of Voltaire. 

If you should be inclined to communi- 
cate with him his address is 

E. L. Bulwer, Esqr. 
36.6. Hertford Street 
Mayfair. 
At present, he is at Brighton, but he will 
return I believe in a few days. I ought 
to mention to you perhaps that the aver- 
age length of magazine papers is not 
more than 6 or 8 pages. Indeed they 
have generally disliked them when 
longer, as they in that case interfere with 
the variety which is considered desirable 
in a magazine. My best — to Mrs. 
Carlyle 
Yours very rely 
B W Procter 


Carlyle’s response was characteristic, 
as illustrated in a letter to his brother 
John: 


Three or four weeks ago Procter wrote 
to me that E. L. Bulwer had ‘some dis- 
position’ to employ me in the ‘New 
Monthly Magazine,’ of which he is edi- 
tor, and that it would be advisable for 
me to call on him; to which proposal of 
course there could be no answer, except 
mild silence — der Inbegriff aller Har- 
monieen. Whereupon in ten days more 
the mystagogue of the dandiacal body 
wrote to me a most bland and euphuis- 
tically flattering note, soliciting an inter- 
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view as my ‘admirer.’ I answered that 
for some days I was too busy to call, but 
would when I had leisure, as I yesterday 
did; and found him from home. I have 
also looked into his magazine, and find it 
polished, sharp, and barren—yet not 
altogether — the work as of gig-men, or 
rather gig-boys and whig-boys aiming 
blindly enough towards something 
higher: Abndungen [sic] einer bessern 
Zeit! My business being to see all men, 
I will in time look towards the ‘Inspired 
Penman’ once more and ascertain better 
what his relation to me really is.’ 


Relations developed in time — 
though the ‘looking’ was probably 
done by the editor rather than the con- 
tributor — and Carlyle agreed to write 
on a topic to be suggested by Bulwer. 
He was, however, pessimistic about the 
merit of the suggestion and did not like 
the seeming importunity with which 
Bulwer sought his services. On 10 Jan- 
uary 1832, he wrote his brother John, 
‘I have some trashy thing (I yet know 
not what) to put together for Bulwer, 
whom I have not yet seen, but who 
writes, in sickness, cravingly.’* 

The next day Carlyle learned what 
the ‘trashy thing’ was to be. A note 
arrived from Bulwer suggesting a pa- 
per on ‘Frederick the Great.’® In a few 
days, however, news of his father’s 
death caused Carlyle to change his 
plans, and he left London before hav- 
ing completed anything for Bulwer.® 


*j. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle: A His- 
tory of the First Forty Years of His Life 
(London, 1882), II, 244-245. 

* Letters 1826-1836, ed. Norton, I, 388. 

®°D. A. Wilson, Carlyle to “The French 
Revolution” (London, 1924), p. 268. 

*From Scotland, he sent back to Bulwer 
the short article on ‘The Death of Goethe’ 
which duly appeared in the New Montbly 
for June 1832. 
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But it is well known to what length 
Carlyle later carried his study of the 
topic Bulwer suggested to him. Not 
quite so well known, perhaps, is the 
condescension with which in later 
years Carlyle requited the quick rec- 
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ognition and generous aid extended to 
him by Procter in the launching of his 
career.” 

Eimer L. Brooks 


*See, for example, his Reminiscences, ed. 
C. E. Norton (London, 1887), II, 133-134. 


News of the Libraries 


INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCES 


R Douglas W. Bryant, Ad- 
Minis Assistant Librarian 

in the College Library and 
Chairman of the American Library 
Association International Relations 
Board, was American delegate to a 
series of international library confer- 
ences in Copenhagen during Septem- 
ber and October. Mr Bryant has re- 
ported that these meetings of the sev- 
eral world organizations in the fields 
of librarianship, documentation, ar- 
chives, and related activities made sub- 
stantial progress along the slow way 
toward effective international coordi- 
nation and the development of library 
and bibliographic services in all parts 
of the world. The two principal bodies, 
the International Federation of Library 
Associations and the International Fed- 
eration for Documentation, adopted 
new constitutions which, when rati- 
fied by national member organizations, 
will broaden the bases of their activity 
and will permit more effective cooper- 
ation between them and with other 
international groups. Of particular 
immediate interest are the following 
actions taken at Copenhagen: (a) es- 
tablishment of a section in IFLA to 
cover the interests of national, univer- 
sity, and other research libraries; (b) 


appointment of a committee-of-action 
to expedite the editing and publication 
of the Manual on Documentary Re- 
production; (c) arrangement for an 
early conference to study a program 
for establishing international standards 
for microfilm reading machines; (d) 
preliminary approval of an interna- 
tional standard scheme for the trans- 
literation of Cyrillic characters into 
the Roman alphabet, and approval of 
a program to prepare similar stand- 
ards for Arabic, Hebrew, and Greek 
alphabets; (e) formation of a coordi- 
nating committee representative of the 
several organizations to work on plans 
for a World Congress on librarianship, 
documentation, etc., to be convened 
by Unesco in 1954 or 1955; (f) estab- 
lishment of a permanent committee to 
gather and publish information on na- 
tional bibliographic and documentation 
centers. 


BOOKS FROM BULLETIN 
TYPES 


URING recent months two 
]) = have been published 

from types originally set for 
the Buttetin. The first, A Bibliogra- 
phy of the Works of Max Beerbohm, 
by the late A. E. Gallatin and L. M. 
Oliver, appeared simultaneously in 
England and the United States on the 
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eightieth birthday of Sir Max, August 
24, under the English imprint of Ru- 
pert Hart-Davis and the American 
imprint of the Harvard University 
Press. The work is priced at 30s. in 
England and $5.00 in the United States, 
and may be obtained through regular 
booksellers. Its original appearance in 
the BULLETIN was in three instalments, 
Vol. V, Nos. 1-3 (Winter-Autumn 
1951). This periodical publication 
elicited certain suggestions for revision 
that were incorporated in the work in 
book form. 

Just two months later appeared The 
Scholar-Friends: Letters of Francis 
James Child and James Russell Lowell, 
edited by M. A. DeWolfe Howe and 
G. W. Cottrell, Jr, published by the 
Harvard University Press at $4.00. 
This work, also available from regular 
booksellers, was first published in the 
BuLLetTIn in four instalments, Vol. V, 
Nos. 2, 3 (Spring, Autumn 1951), Vol. 
VI, Nos. 1, 2 (Winter, Spring 1952). 
Some slight revisions were made for 
the bock publication. Copies are dis- 
tributed in Great Britain by Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 
London. 


COOPERATION IN CYRILLIC 
CATALOGUING 


S a contribution toward the de- 
Aceves of the National 
Union Catalog for Cyrillic ti- 

tles at the Library of Congress, two 
members of the Catalogue Department 
of the Harvard College Library, Messrs 
Charles R. Gredler and Vladimir C. 
Asmous, during the past summer and 
autumn were engaged, as a special 
project, in the supplying of subject 
headings and added entries for a long- 
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standing accumulation of Harvard ti- 
tles in Cyrillic not otherwise repre- 
sented in the Union Catalog. This ac- 
cumulation amounted to some 5,500 ti- 
tles, and the completion of the project 
brings up to date entries for one of the 
three largest contributors to the Cyril- 
lic Union Catalog, the others being the 
Library of Congress and the New York 
Public Library. In future, Harvard 
acquisitions in this category will be 
processed for the Union Catalog in the 


course of their regular cataloguing in 
Widener. 


TRANSFER OF HARVARD 
OBSERVATORY BOOKS 


Y vote of the Harvard College 
Boe Council, roughly 

half the contents of the Observ- 
atory Library were transferred during 
the autumn to the College Library, 
thus releasing space for the accom- 
modation of students and in general 
making possible increased efficiency 
in the administration of the library. 
Widener has received the greater part 
of the transferred material, with the 
books from the Observatory “Treasure 
Room’ (over one hundred in number) 
going to Houghton and certain manu- 
script records of the Observatory to 
the Archives. The great bulk of the 
material transferred to Widener con- 
sists of sets of periodicals and trans- 
actions of learned societies. It has been 
agreed that transferred volumes may 
be placed in other of the Harvard li- 
braries, where wanted, and also that 
unneeded duplicates may be disposed 
of. An account of the Observatory 
Library, by Dr Dorrit Hoffleit, as of 
the period shortly antedating the trans- 
fer, was published in the Winter 1951 
issue of this BuLtetin (Vol. V, No. 1). 
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OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION 
ROOMS OF THE THEATRE 
COLLECTION 


"T= official opening of the 
new Exhibition Rooms of the 
Harvard Theatre Collection 
took place at a special reception on 
November 25, held in the rooms them- 
selves and in the study room of the 
Department of Graphic Arts. The 
new rooms, given by the late Mrs 
Theodore Sheldon in memory of her 
son, the dramatist Edward Brewster 
Sheldon, ’o08, were described in detail 
by Dr William Van Lennep, Curator 
of the Theatre Collection, in the Au- 
tumn 1952 issue of the BULLETIN (Vol. 
VI, No. 3). Reprints of Dr Van Len- 
nep’s article, which also treats of the 
Theatre Collection as a whole, may be 
obtained from his office in the Hough- 
ton Library at $.25 each. 


T. S. ELIOT COLLECTION 
NOW IN HOUGHTON 


HE Harvard collection of 
Thomas Stearns Eliot, ’10, 

which for several years was 
on deposit in Eliot House, has now 
been placed permanently in Houghton, 
where cataloguing has been in progress 
with the assistance of page proofs 
kindly made available by Dr Donald 
C. Gallup, of Yale University, from 
his new Eliot bibliography. The ex- 
tensive Harvard collection, including 
manuscripts, periodicals, translations, 
memorabilia, and juvenilia, as well as 
first and later editions of the separate 
works, was assembled originally by the 
author’s brother, the late Henry Ware 
Eliot, ’02, derived in part from family 
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holdings. Mr Henry Eliot was respon- 
sible also for the continued growth of 
the collection untii his death in 1947; 
since that time Mrs Henry Eliot has 
generously exercised the same cura- 
torial function. Accretions have, fur- 
ther, been constantly fostered by the 
interest of the subject of the collection 
himself. 

At present manuscript and similar 
unique materials in the collection are 
not available for consultation. 


MEETINGS OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


"T= Harvard College Library 
observed the annual meetings 
of the Modern Language As- 
sociation and the Linguistic Society, 
held in Boston and Cambridge just 
after Christmas, by special exhibitions 
displayed in Widener and Houghton. 
In Widener seven cases were devoted 
to seven authors, representing seven 
different literatures, of whose works 
Harvard has particularly outstanding 
collections: Ariosto, Camoens, Cer- 
vantes, Coleridge, Heine, Hugo, and 
Melville. Other cases were filled with 
important contributions in the field of 
linguistics. The exhibition in Hough- 
ton presented additional unique or 
especially notable Harvard holdings 
in the various Western literatures. 

The Lamont Library was host to the 
Melville Society, meeting concurrently 
with the MLA, on December 29, when 
the Forum Room was made available 
to the Society. In conjunction with 
this meeting there were displayed in 
Lamont sixteen original drawings by 
Gil Wilson for Moby Dick. 
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